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BEATUS POSSIDENS. 


I can’t afford a mile of sward, 
Parterres and peacocks gay; 

For velvet lawns and marble fauns 
Mere authors cannot pay. 


And so I went and pitched my tent 
Above a harbor fair, 

Where vessels picturesquely rigg’d 
Obligingly repair. 


The harbor is not mine at all; 
I make it so—what odds? 

And gulls unwitting on my wall 
Serve me for garden-gods. 


By ships that ride below kaleid- 
oscopically changed, 

Unto my mind each day I find 
My garden rearranged. 


These, madam, are my daffodils, 
My pinks, my hollyhocks, 

My herds upon a hundred hills, 
My phloxes and my flocks. 


And when some day you deign to pay 


The call that’s overdue, 
I’ll wave a landlord’s easy hand 
And say, “Admire my view!” 
A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


LONDON TOWN. 


Hear the call of London Town, 

Little maid in the homespun gown: 

If you seek me you shall find 

Wondrous things of wondrous kind; 

I will give you silks to wear, 

Seed pearls to wind your hair; 

Paints and pastes to make you hand- 
some, 

Jewels worth a king’s ransom, 

Smiles that come and go like water; 

Suitors, like a king’s daughter, 

In exchange for those two roses 

Blown among your country posies. 


Hear the call of London Town, 

Simple lad in the suit of brown:— 

If you seek me you shall find 
Knowledge of a wondrous, kind: 
How to seize the passing hour, 

Use dull men and gain strange power; 
I will give you smiles that waver, 
Wit to gain a king’s favor, 


Beatus Possidens, Etc. 


Coldness like the graveside shady 


. To attract some noble lady; 


Subtle tongue to win a stranger, 

Wealth, and fame, and _ skill, 
danger, 

In exchange for those straight looks 

Bred among your country nooks. 


and 


Said the old man, lean and brown: 
“Call me, call me, London Town!” 
London Town cried: “These we seek:— 
Quivering lip and wind-blown cheek; 
Breadth of form and length of limb; 
The young man with his youth in him; 
Maids with cheek and chin ripe-ready; 
Youths of fearless glance and steady; 
Heads that bear the sunlight proudly; 
Tones that echo far and loudly; 
Hearts that beat, and _ rush, 
clamor; 
Eyes all bright with the Spring’s 
glamor: 
Priceless gifts, laid lightly down:— 
These we seek,” said London Town. 
Agnes Grozier Herbertson. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


and 


RENEWAL. 


The past I leave behind me—O my 
soul 

Shall not each opening morn, as erst, 
unveil 

New wonder and new beauty? Where- 
fore wail 

Because the bells for faded beauty toll? 

Onward—where strange and perilous 
waters roll 

Unfurl high heartedly an eager sail— 

On, toward the sunrise down the fresh- 
ening gale 

To Dawn’s old haunts and thine un- 
trodden goal. 

Unfaltering heart, thou darest not look 
behind. 

Thine eyes are to the morn and birth 
of light 

Thou darest not heed thine old, frail, 
dead delight; 

Put weariness and memory out of mind 

Nor heed where blown adown a rainy 
wind 

The fallen leaves of autumn drift from 


sight. 


The Speaker. 


F. B. 
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POLAR PROBLEMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR THEIR SOLUTION. 


In the autumn of 1905 there was held 
at Mons a great Congress of repre 
sentatives from all parts of the world 
to consider practical questions for the 
advancement of human _ well-being. 
This Congress, recognizing the fact 
that the whole of the globe must be 
known in order that full knowledge 
may be had of the resources which lie 
at the disposal of civilized humanity, 
voted a resolution to create an Inter- 
national Association for the study of 
the Polar regions, with the objects of 
(1) obtaining an international agree- 
ment upon the different questions as- 
sociated with Polar geography; (2) 
making a general effort to reach the 
terrestrial poles; (3) organizing expedi- 
tions having for their objects an exten- 
sion of our knowledge of the Polar re- 
gions in every respect; and (4) forming 
a programme of scientific work to be 
earried out in the different countries 
during the existence of the Interna- 
tional Polar expeditions. Following 
this the Congress unanimously passed 
a further resolution expressing a wish 
to see the formation of such an asso- 
ciation in 1906 by a preliminary meet- 
ing of a general conference of the 
maritime and scientific staffs of ‘the 
principal Polar enterprises which have 
been undertaken up to the present, and 
suggesting that the Belgian Govern- 
ment should take the initiative in ap- 
proaching the governments of other 
countries. The Belgian Government 
accepted the invitation thus addressed 
to it, resulting in the preliminary meet- 
ing of the staffs of the great Polar 
expeditions summoned on September 7 
in Brussels. A vast scheme of inter- 
national action was laid down at this 
meeting of scientists and explorers—a 


scheme which meant nothing less than 
the systematic exploration of every 
portion of the globe as yet unsurveyed. 

Briefly, the questions laid before the 
Association, and which, it is proposed, 
shall be solved by international co- 
operation, are three in number: 

(1) The problem of the North Pole; 

(2) The geographical problems of the 
Antarctic regions; 

(3) The scientific problems necessi- 
tating simultaneous expeditions and 
universal co-operation. 

In view of these recent discussions, 
the attention of future navigators 
might be directed to a voyage which 
has passed almost unnoticed, but 
which, nevertheless, opened a new era 
in the exploration of the glacial ocean: 
that of the regretted Admiral Makha- 
roff on board his ice-breaker, the 
Yermak. 

Admiral Makharoff proved that it is 
possible to navigate in the ice of the 
North Pole with a steel-hulled vessel 
of large tonnage furnished with power- 
ful engines. It seems certain that 
with the aid of a vessel of the type 
of the Yermak the greatest part of the 
space which is as yet unknown of the 
Arctic regions could be systematically 
explored, and, if it would be impru- 
dent to allow such a vessel to winter 
in the ice abandoned to the drift, it 
could still be used to clear the way, 
for a vessel built of wood, of the type 
of the Fram, would be left at the 
chosen locality. 

It seems desirable, also, that the ex- 
perience of the first voyage of the 
Fram should be profited by; such a voy- 
age, recommenced on the new, but fol- 
lowing the old route of the Jeannette 
as a point of departure, would have 
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many more reasons for being under- 
taken than attempts of exploration of 
the Polar basin having Greenland, 
Spitzberg, or Franz Joseph’s Land as a 
base of operations. From a scientific 
point of view such a voyage would be 
inevitably most fruitful. 

These are the points which it is most 
desirable to consider in connection with 
the preparation of the plan for the sys- 
tematic exploration of the North Pole. 
If the mystery of that region is not yet 
entirely pierced, a veil far larger and 
still more dense, shrouds the Antarctic 
regions. The discoveries, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, of the 
great island-continent of Australia did 
nothing to lessen the hope of the dis- 
covery of a rich and habitable land 
nearer the South Polar regions, and it 
was to discover this land, or prove its 
non-existence, that Captain Cook sailed 
on the expedition which was the first 
to cross the Antarctic circle. Cook 


sailed from Plymouth on July 13, 1772, 
in the Resolution, having with him the 
Adventure, commanded by Tobias Fur- 


neaux. The first crossing of the Ant- 
arctic circle was effected on January 
17, 1773, and the first typical Antarctic 
land, South Georgia, was discovered by 
Cook on January 14, 1775. Cook’s 
farthest point south was reached on 
January 30, 1774, 71° 10 S. and 
106° 54’ W. It was the most south- 
erly point reached in the eighteenth 
century. 

Before the discoveries of gas and pe- 
troleum, seal oil possessed an im- 
mense value, as Mr. Mill recalls in his 
excellent work on “The Siege of the 
South Pole,’ and the Polar seas were 
filled with whaling fleets, which gath- 
ered rich harvests by the coasts of un- 
charted islands. When they could do 
so the sealers kept their knowledge to 
themselves, as the sea-traders of earlier 
centuries had done, and for the same 
reasons, so the knowledge gained from 
those who sailed for profit was little 
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and uncertain. The first cartograph- 
ical addition to the South Polar map 
was made by another English sailor, 
Captain William Smith, who, in the 
brig Williams, on a voyage from Val- 
paraiso to La Piata, swept southwards 
hoping to find better weather by keep- 
ing off land, and discovered the South 
Shetlands in 1819. 

In the early years of the nineteenth 
century there were in the Antarctic 
waters, besides the English sealers, 
gathering oil, fleets of American sealers 
who did a great trade in skins with 
China. One little town in Connecticut, 
Sonnington, was famous for its sealers, 
and valuable records have been pre- 
served of the cruise of one of its fleets, 
consisting of five vessels under the 
command of Benjamin Pendleton, 
which anchored in 1820 in Yankee Har- 
bor, Deception Island, in 63° S. A 
picturesque incident is related as hap- 
pening while the little fleet lay here. 
Captain Pendleton, observing .several 
mountains to the south, one of which 
was an active voleano, sent Captain 
Palmer, in the Hero, to examine them 
more closely. Palmer was overtaken 
by a fog on his return, and when the 
fog lifted he found to his astonishment 
that his ship was sailing between a 
full-rigged frigate and a sloop of war. 
These proved to be the two vessels 
sent out on a voyage of discovery 
round the world by the Emperor of 
Russia, Alexander I., under Fabian 
Gottlieb Bellingshausen, the Vostok and 
the Mirni. 

Bellingshausen, whose voyage lasted 
for two years, from 1819 to 1821, 
crossed the Antarctic circle six times, 
and sailed over great stretches of un- 
known ocean, supplementing Cook's 
voyage in many important particulars. 
He was the first to follow the edge of the 
ice-pack in latitudes of from 63° to 60° 
for nearly 45° of longitude, one-eighth 
of the circumference of the earth, and 
in all this stretch of ocean he met with 
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nothing except floating ice. His long- 
est cruise south of the sixtieth parallel 
lasted for two months and three days, 
and during it he sailed over 145° of 
longitude. On January 2, 1821, he dis- 
covered Peter I. Island, in 69° S. lati- 
tude and 90° W. longitude, the first 
land discovered within the Antarctic 
circle, and on the 28th of the same 
month he discovered Alexander I. 
Land, in 68° 43'S. and 73° 10° W. In 
addition to the discoveries of land, the 
charted records of Bellingshausen’s 
voyage, which was made _ through 
over 242 degrees of longitude south 
of 60° S., proved of great value as 
showing the existence of a _ contin- 
uous open sea south of the paraliel 
of 60°. : 

The next to advance far into the un- 
known towards the South Pole was 
another English sealer, James Weddell, 
who, sailing from Leith in the brig 
Jane, pushed as far as 74° 15’ in longi- 
tude 34° 16’ 65”, in the sea since known 
as Weddell Sea. 

If the day had not yet come when 
ships fitted out by commercial enter- 
prise were to desert these waters, their 
last full profitable harvests being 
reaped, the time was at hand when sci- 
ence was to make them her own, awak- 
ening to the realization of the immense 
possibilities which would be brought 
to it by knowledge gained by research 
in the Antarctic regions. As long back 
as 1699 a purely scientific expedition 
had been fitted out by the British Gov- 
ernment, when Halley, the Astronomer 
Royal, was sent with a captain’s com- 
mission in command of H.M.S. Para- 
more Pink, to the South Atlantic to 
study the variations of the magnetic 
needle. The second scientific expedi- 
tion sent to the Antarctic regions was 
that of H.M.S. Chanticleer, under Cap- 
tain Foster, who was despatched in 
1828 to the most southerly known land 
accessible, the South Shetlands, to 
make a series of pendulum and mag- 
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netic observations. Captain Foster 
went beyond the South Shetlands to 
63° 43’ S., 61° 45’ W., and discovered 
land on which he landed and which he 
named Cape Possession. 

Amongst the mercantile houses of 
England there was one, Enderby 
Brothers, whose name stands conspicu- 
ously for the enlightened manner in 
which it advanced the interests of 
geography. This firm, whose ships 
sailed in the southern seas since 1785, 
encouraged its captains to undertake 
discovery, and instead of pursuing a 
policy of selfish secrecy, it published 
abroad and shared with all the knowl- 
edge its servants gained. One of the 
captains in the employment of this 
firm, John Biscoe, circumnavigated the 
Antarctic regions in 1830-32, in the 
brig Tula, penetrating to 69° S8. in lati- 
tude, 10° 43’ E., and discovering Gra- 
ham Land, Enderby Land, and Biscoe 
Islands. Biscoe returned to England in 
1833; the same year another of the En- 
derby captains, John Kemp, sailed in 
the Antarctic regions and saw signs 
of land in 66° S., at a spot since 
marked on the charts as Kemp Land. 

In 1838 Enderby Brothers joined 
with seven other London merchants in 
fitting out a voyage towards the South 
Pole under the command of Captain 
John Balleny, in the Eliza Scott, which 
was accompanied by a cutter of fifty- 
four tons. On this voyage the first 
Antarctic land known south of New 
Zealand was discovered, at the little 
group of islands known as the Balleny 
Islands, and with this useful discovery 
the sealers pass out of the history of 
the Antarctic regions, giving place 
to explorers whose aims are wholly 
scientific. 

It was not until far into the nine- 
teenth century that the great problems 
to be solved regarding terrestrial mag- 
netism were clearly realized, those 
questions on the solution of which the 
science of navigation so greatly de- 
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pends; the degree of variation of the 
needle of the compass from true north, 
the dip of the needle to the horizon, 
and the total intensity of the magnetic 
force. About 1830 Gauss, the great 
German physicist, made known his 
theory of terrestrial magnetism, the 
vast importance of which was at once 
recognized. Scientific expeditions were 
organized in France, England, and 
America, to the spots at which observa- 
tions could be made to fill in the gaps 
in the magnetic maps. In each coun- 
try the expeditions were organized as 
summer cruises in Antarctic waters, 
the commanders being ordered to re- 
tire from the icy regions on the ap- 
proach of the severe Antarctic winter, 
when thickly gathering ice was likely 
to prevent retreat from the land of 
unbroken night. 


Although each country’s initiative 


was taken for the same scientific ends, - 


the three great expeditions were not 
organized in concert, and much was 
lost by the fact that rivalry, rather 
than co-operation, was the spirit which 
fired the chiefs of each expedition to 
their greatest work. 

The French expedition, which was 
the first to sail, was in Antarctic 
waters in 1838 and 1840, the American 
expedition spent in them the Antarctic 
summer of 1839 and 1840, and the Eng- 
lish expeditions the Antarctic summers 
of 1840-41, 1841-2 and 1842-3. Admiral 
Dumont d’Urville, who commanded 
the French expedition, was more deeply 
interested in the scientific study of the 
islands of the Pacific than in Polar 
discovery, and the Antarctic portion of 
his cruise was undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of King Louis Philippe. Sailing 
from Toulon in the autumn of 1837, 
Dumont d’Urville turned southwards 
early in 1838 and directed his course 
towards the South Pole over the route 
followed by Weddell. In February 
1838 he discovered the land named by 
him Louis Philippe Land, which forms 
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part of that already known as Palmer 
Land, and, returning to the Antarctic 
regions after an interval spent in the 
Pacific, he discovered Adélie Land in 
66° 30’ S. and 138° 21’ E. 

The American expedition, which con- 
sisted of five vessels, was under the 
command of Charles Wilson, a lieuten- 
ant in the United States Navy: its in- 
structions, as regards the Antarctic 
area, were to sweep as wide an ex- 
panse as possible of the unknown seas 
in which discovery was probable. These 
instructions were boldly carried out, 
the success of the expedition being, in 
the greater part, due to skill and the 
bravery of its commander and the offi- 
cers who sailed under him. 

The English expedition, which sailed 
on September 25, 1839, under: Captain 
James Clark Ross, R.N., to whom the 
glory already belonged of placing the 
English flag on the North magnetic 
pole, was splendidly fitted out, having 
all that English science could devise 
placed at its disposal from the great 
resources of the English Navy. The 
expedition sailed in two ships specially 
constructed to resist the pressure of 
the ice-pack, the Erebus and Terror. 
Ross, whose instructions commenced 
by recalling the fact that the expedi- 
tion was undertaken to carry out ob- 
servations by ‘which the science of 
magnetism might be essentially im- 
proved, founded many fixed stations 
for magnetic observations, he circum- 
navigated the South Polar regions, and, 
in his specially constructed vessels, he 
was the first to penetrate into the 
Antarctic ice-pack, contact with which 
would have proved fatal to any of 
those frailer ships in which his 
predecessors had sailed towards the 
South Pole. New land and a great 
ice-barrier prevented Ross from reach- 
ing to the magnetic pole, as he had 
hoped to do, but his daring was re- 
warded by the discovery of the great 
voleanic mountains, Erebus and Ter- 
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ror, which tower to 12,400 and 10,900 
feet above the coast of what is now 
known as Ross Sea, by that of Pos- 
session Island, and of a line of coast, 
Victoria Land, which he traced for 570 
miles to Cape Crosier, where it merged 
in the great southern barrier—an un- 
broken wall of ‘ice, flat-topped and 
perpendicular, from two hundred to 
four hundred feet high, which he fol- 
lowed for 250 miles. On February 28, 
1842, Ross penetrated to 78° 9 20” S., 
which remained the farthest point 
south reached for sixty years. 

Ross’s work was continued in the 
Antarctic regions, in 1848, by Lieuten- 
ant Moore, in the Pagoda, but then, 
and for a long time, there was a lull 
in Antarctic work, Franklin’s Arctic 
voyage, and his tragic fate, having 


riveted explorers’ eyes, and directed 
their efforts to the North Pole. 

The great physical and biological sur- 
vey of all the oceans undertaken by the 


English expedition in H.M.S. Chal- 
lenger, under the command of Captain 
Nares, R.N., acting in conjunction 
with Professor Thomson, the scientific 
director of the expedition, was under- 
taken in 1874, in the first steam vessel 
which crossed the South Polar circle. 
Its scientific work in the Antarctic re- 
gions threw a great flood of light on 
Antarctic questions. There is no ex- 
aggeration in saying that the much-dis- 
puted question of a Southern continent 
was resolved by this expedition by 
the aid of a microscope; the glaciated 
rock fragments dredged by the Chal- 
lenger being of a kind only found on 
continental land. Up to this time all 
the expeditions towards the South Pole 
had been undertaken in the less tem- 
pestuous and occasionally mild season 
of the Antarctic summer. Science re- 
quired that the darkness of the Ant- 
arctic winter should be pierced; and 
in 1897 the Belgian expedition, com- 
manded by Adrian de Gerlache. faced 
the gloom and the dangers of the long 
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winter night. The Belgica, having dis- 
covered the Gerlache Straits between 
Graham Land and the Palmer Archi- 
pelago, and surveyed them in the most 
full manner, advanced in the pack to 
70° 30’ S. and 85° W., was gripped by 
the closing ice, and remained ice- 
bound for thirteen months. During 
these thirteen months scientific ob- 
servations were carried on without 
ceasing, and a great store of knowl- 
edge was gained. 

At the time that the Belgica was 
breaking out from her ice-bound winter 
quarters, Mr. Berchgrevink, who com- 
manded an expedition fitted out by 
Sir George Newnes, in the Southern 
Cross, struck anchor in Robertson Bay, 
at the foot of Cape Adare, one of the 
promontories discovered by Ross, in 
70° S. and 174° E., and unloaded stores 
and materials, to pass the Antarctic 
winter on land. Mr. Berchgrevink 
and his companions added to the store 
of scientific knowledge of the Antarc- 
tic regions, and helped to pave the 
way for greater research. 

The commencement of the twentieth 
century saw the organization of the 
great scientific expeditions, the English 
expedition under Captain Scott, R.N., 
in the Discovery, and the German in 
the Gauss, commanded by Captain 
Ruser, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor von Drygalski. The German 
expedition reached the ice-pack in Feb- 
ruary 1902, in 61° 58’ S. and 95° 8’ EB. 
and proceeding south discovered and 
wintered off Kaiser Wilhelm Land, in 
89° 48’ E. longitude and 66° 2’ S. lati- 
tude. The British National Expedi- 
tion, under Scott, entered the pack in 
the vicinity of Victoria Land, in Jan- 
uary 1902, and remained south of the 
region until February 1904. Before 
going into winter quarters Scott fol- 
lowed the great ice-barrier, which Ross 
had been the first to meet, to the east, 
to longitude 165°, here it trends to 
the north, and where a glaciated range, 
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showing some bare peaks, rises from 
the barrier. Scott gave the name of 
Edward VII. Land to this land, which 
he followed as far as 76° S., longitude 
152° 30’. Starting on November 2, 
1902, Captain Scott, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Shackleton and Dr. Wilson, 
made a great sledge journey along the 
coast of Victoria Land to the highest 
Southern latitude as yet attained, 
82° 17’. The ice surface over which 
the explorers travelled was flat, and of- 
fered no obstacles to be surmounted, 
but the journey was, nevertheless, a 
tedious one. The nineteen dogs which 
drew the sledge could not drag in one 
load the great weight of provisions 
which were necessary for the suste- 
nance of men and animals during the 
months of absence from their base, and 
the track had to be covered more than 
once, each mile forward entailing three 
of heavy marching. After fifty-nine 


days’ journey, at a distance of 380 


miles from the Discovery, the explorers 
were forced, by the running short of 
their food, to abandon their onward 
march and turn backwards. They 
were then in sight of the great range 
which continues the coast of Victoria 
Land southwards, and of two great 
mountains, Mount Markham, 15,000 
feet high, and Mount Longstaff, 9500 
feet high. The march across the ice, 
which resulted in these valuable dis- 
coveries, and which had to be aban- 
doned only because the stores ran 
short, on the very threshold of what 
promised to be discoveries of still 
greater importance, lasted in all ninety- 
three days. On the return journey all 
the dogs were lost, or had to be sacri- 
ficed, and the three explorers had to 
struggle back to the ship laden with 
baggage. Scott’s expedition has been 
the most successful, adding immensely 
to the geography of the South Pole, 
and to our scientific knowledge of the 
Antarctie world. 

During the same years of 1902 and 
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1903 Dr. Otto Nordenskjéld wintered 
on Snow Hill Island, and made a long 
sledge journey southward along the 
broad flat belt of ice attached to the 
shore of King Oscar Il. Land. Nor- 
denskjéld was unfortunate in being 
obliged to allow his ship, which was 
badly damaged by the pressure of the 
ice, to sink in Erebus and Terror Gulf, 
but he and ali his crew were safely 
rescued by Captain Irizar of the Ar- 
gentine naval vessel Uruguay. The 
geological discoveries and the other sci- 
entific observations of Nordenskjéld 
and his companions are most valuable, 
and will cause their expedition to re- 
main as memorable for scientists as the 
dramatic fate of the ship makes it for 
the historian. 

Another most valuable expedition 
which has been recently undertaken 
was that of the Scotia, directed by 
W. S. Bruce, which spent two seasons 
exploring and dredging the ocean in 
Weddell Sea, and wintered in the 
South Orkneys. This expedition 
reached 74° 1’ S. in 22° W., and discov- 
ered land at the point which was 
named Coats Land. 

The latest expedition has been that 
of the French doctor, J. Charcot, in 
the Francais, which spent a winter on 
one of the islands discovered by de 
Gerlache. 

Notwithstanding all these voyages 
and discoveries, the great question of 
the existence of a continent at the 
South Pole remains to be answered. 
The question is an old one, but the re- 
cent expeditions have added pages of 
more immediate and scientific interest 
to its history, and, actually, the prob- 
lem to be solved is far more definitely 
stated than in former times. It is no 
longer simply a question of learning 
if the Antarctic continent exists or if 
as Sir Clements Markham supposes, 
two great islands lie in the unexplored 
space. Such is no longer the question, 
for we could not be content now with 
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the knowledge of the contour of this 
new world to complete the maps of 
the globe; there must be made a mass 
of discoveries, answering to the needs 
of modern geography. 

Modern geography requires’ the 
knowledge of the bathymetric condi- 
tions of the oceans, that is, the relief 
of the bottom of the sea in every re- 
gion of the globe; the relief of the con- 
tinental masses is also as yet very in- 
sufficiently known over large areas, 
and almost nothing is known of the 
oreography of the Antarctic continent; 
we must learn not only the alignments 
of the mountain chains, but also their 
geological age, the distribution of the 
existing volcanoes and the rocks from 
ancient eruptions should receive our 
full attention, as well as the glacial 
phenomena, and the aspect and mech- 
anism of the existing glaciers. 

The animals and the plants which 
inhabit the ocean must be studied, as 
must the physical and chemical con- 
dition of life in the seas, for in these 
domains there are still many researches 
remaining to be made in every region 
of the Southern hemisphere. 

Moreover, in the Antarctic regions 
there is much to be done besides the 
making of hydrographical surveys. 
Terrestrial magnetism, atmospheric 
electricity, meteorology, and climatol- 
ogy are some of the other sciences, in- 
timately connected with geography as 
it is now understood, which wait new 
observations and new discoveries in 
the South Polar regions. 

The Antarctic question, then, forms 
an amount of geographical and scien- 
tific problems, intimately connected 
with each other, the solution of which 
would make a vast addition to our 
general knowledge. 

This addition must be made to sci- 
ence, because we must know the natu- 
ral laws which govern the earth to 
learn the powers which man might 
control; and it is my profound convic- 
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tion that a systematic and Interna- 
tional exploration of the South Pole 
should be preceded by a circumpolar 
and principally oceanographic expe- 
dition. 

This idea is not new, for it is due to 
Maury and dates from 1861, but that 
has not prevented it from being com- 
pletely and quite wrongly ignored. 
Every advantage is to be gained by 
taking it into consideration, and by 
commencing the work of the new Inter- 
national organization by circumscrib- 
ing and reducing the area of the re- 
gion as yet unexplored, and by becom- 
ing acquainted with its borders, learn- 
ing the conditions of the ice, and the 
chances -of discovering new coasts. 
Moreover, to use the expression of 
Maury, it is necessary to commence by 
seeking “the port where the vessels” of 
the International expedition “could 
shelter, and from which they could 
send out expeditions by land, or over 
the ice, according to circumstances.” 

Before entering on the plan of the 
preliminary expedition, it is convenient 
to summarize the discoveries of land 
which have been made up to the pres- 
ent, so that an idea can be formed of 
the extent of the sections which are 
as yet unexplored, or insufficiently 
explored. 

The most practical and the most nat- 
ural manner of sub-dividing the Ant- 
arctic area is that of making three 
divisions of it, each one corresponding 
with one of the three oceans which 
bound it. The portion towards the At- 
lantic extends from Enderby Land to 
Louis Philippe Land; the slope facing 
the Pacific comprehends Palmer, 
Danco, Graham, Alexander, Edward 
VIL., and Victoria’ Lands; the section 
towards the Indian Ocean extends 
from Cape Adare to Enderby Land. 

It is sufficient to recall the explora- 
tions which have been made in each of 
these sections to determine which are 
the sectors which necessitate, most 
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particularly, a preliminary oceano- 
graphie and coast-line exploration. 

To the south of Australia, and in a 
great part of the north of the Polar cir- 
cle, numerous land discoveries have 
been made by Balleny, Wilkes, Dumont 
d’Urville, and von Drygalski. It would 
be interesting to know if these lands 
form a continuous coast, and to learn 
their geological constitution; but stud- 
ies on these points would be work for 
a special expedition, and all that need 
be previously done in this sector is to 
make observations along its coast 
into the conditions of the ice, to make 
bathymetrical surveys, and to search 
for a port or a situation where a win- 
ter station could be established. 

From 85° east longitude to Enderby 
Land there extends, however, a sector 
which is still very little explored. By 
78° of longitude the Challenger ad- 
vanced beyond the Polar circle, and 
the observations which the naturalists 
made on that memorable expedition al- 
low the conclusion to be drawn that 
the chances of discovering land in this 
longitude are exceedingly great. It 
would be particularly interesting to ex- 
plore this region, more particularly to 
know if Kemp Land and Enderby Land 
are accessible, if winter stations can 
be installed on them, and, finally, if 
other coastlines, or at least a conti- 
nental plateau, wiil not be seen to fill 
in the existing bianks in that part of 
the contours of Antarctica. 

The Atlantic portion shows a still 
larger gap. Between 45° E. and 10° 
W. no land has been discovered, either 
by Cook, Bellingshausen, Biscoe, or 
Moore, the navigators who explored 
the outskirts of the pack, and not a 
single sounding has been made to the 
south of 60° parallel, that is to say, to 
the south of the route followed by the 
Valdivia between Bouvet Island and 
the longitude of Enderby Land, where 
the German expedition advanced in De- 
cember 1898 as far as the 64th parallel. 
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The sector which comprises Weddell 
Sea may be considered for the moment 
as being sufficiently explored by the 
expeditions of Nordenskjéld and Bruce. 

On the Pacific side there remains the 
space comprised between the regions 
of the drift of the Belgica and Edward 
VII. Land, recently discovered by 
Scott, that is to say, the sector 105- 
145° W., which should be studied by 
the preliminary circumpolar oceano- 
graphie expedition. 

The preliminary expedition, which 
can be organized without delay, must 
be well equipped for scientific work, 
and should be able to complete the cir- 
cumpolar exploration in the course of 
two or three summer voyages by fol- 
lowing a well-arranged plan. 

The study of the ice and the sound- 
ings must be made systematically all 
round the South Polar continent, and 
everywhere efforts must be made to 
reach the mainland and discover the 
places where winter stations can be es- 
tablished, and along the coast or the ice 
barriers the bottom of the sea must be 
dragged. 

There is another problem of a prac- 
tical order which the preliminary ex- 
pedition should also solve, that of the 
possibility of utilizing automobiles as a 
means of locomotion, or at least of 
transport on the Antarctic glaciers on 
the flat barrier of Ross Sea, and per- 
haps on the inland ice of Antarctica. 

In 1903 when the Discovery, with the 
scientists and sailors who made up its 
staff, was bound up in the far south 
regions of the Pole, I published my 
views on the subject in the journal of 
the Société Belge 4’Astronomie, and 
quite recently I had the satisfaction to 
learn from Dr. Kettlitz and Lieutenant 
Shackleton that the staff of the Dis- 
covery, the pioneers of the farthest 
South, are convinced so much that mo- 
tor traction is possible in that region 
that if they were preparing again for 
their great journey southward they 
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would try to do it by nreans of 
motors. , 

Now that we already know, I may 
say with certitude, that. the greatest 
part of the regions as yet unexplored 
of the South Pole is occupied by land, 
that Antarctica—the last new continent 
.—exists, the study of the interior of 
that continent is as necessary as the 
mapping of its coasts. This study will 
furnish effectively contributions of the 
highest importance in connection with 
our knowledge of the oreography of 
the new face of the globe, and besides, 
the questions which can be solved by 
glaciologists and geophysicians on the 
unknown Antarctic continent are so 
numerous and varied that every ef- 
fort made to penetrate its mystery is 
justified; every effort that is made by 
men of science in a purely scientific 
spirit. 


The obstacles which stand in the 


way of Polar exploration by automo- 


bile are numerous, the difficulties in the 
construction of motors suitable for 
such work are varied, but none are 
insurmountable. Of course, it would 
be perfectly ridiculous to start for the 
South Pole in a motor carriage of the 
type familiar to us. It is evident that 
there must, first of all, be invented, 
constructed, and experimented with a 
machine which combines all the re- 
quirements of solidity and simplicity, 
and, preferably, which can be easily 
taken to pieces for transportation; one 
which will work in any degree of cold, 
which will be sufficiently light not to 
sink too deeply in the snow, and suffi- 
ciently powerful to ascend steep slopes. 

It is, then, a question of replacing the 
intelligence and good-will of dogs 
(which are usually used in Polar ex- 
ploration with more or less good re- 
sults) by machines intelligently planned, 
and more docile than dogs, and, above 
all, consuming less combustibles, cal- 
culated by weight. 

The question of the type of machine 
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best adapted for Antarctic uses will be 
decided by a series of experiments 
with motor-sledges, constructed ac- 
cording to different principles, and the 
experiments will be made on the snow- 
fields of Alpine glaciers. 

As regards the general lines of the 
machine, one might be made preserving 
the frame but replacing the two front 
wheels, which only serve for steering 
purposes, by runners, while the back 
wheels—the motor wheels—might be 
made very wide, so as to rest on a 
large surface. Or, the frame might 
be dispensed with, and the motor 
placed on the bottom of the sledge, 
which it would propel by means of a 
single wheel placed behind, one very 
wide, a veritable cylinder, and fur- 
nished with teeth to give it a greater 
grip on the snow plain; or, again, the 
sledge might be propelled by means of 
a screw in contact with the snow and 
working longitudinally behind — the 
sledge. In a sledge propelled in either 
of these manners, a second sledge 
trailed behind the motor, could be used 
as a means of guiding its course. 

For the transport of heavy weights, 
or in the case of steep ascents, cables 
might be used, for the working of 
which a simple and practicable system 
ean be easily imagined. 

The technical difficulties in the con- 
struction of the motor-sledges for Polar 
purposes can be surmounted, beyond 
any doubt; and for the first attack 
there is a region which is the most in- 
teresting, for it is that through which 
the nearest approach to the Pole has 
been made, the region of the immense 
flat glacier which terminates in Ross 
Sea, and over which Captain Scott and 
his companions, Shackleton and Wil- 
son, made their great march south- 
ward. 

The circumpolar voyage is, thus, the 
first step to be taken for the elucidation 
of the geographical problems of the 
Antarctic regions. The other voyages 
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should be based on the information 
gathered on this preliminary expedi- 
tion, to which too much importance 
cannot be attached, for, in spite of the 
mass of knowledge newly acquired 
within the last few years by the expe- 
ditions of the Belgica, of the Southern 
Cross, of the Discovery, of the Gauss, of 
the Antarctic, of the Morning, of the Sco- 
tia, and of the Francais, complementary 
information is still necessary regarding 
the unexplored sections in order to de- 
cide on how the work may be parti- 
tioned in order to obtain the maximum 
of result with the minimum of distinct 
expeditions. 

Suppose that it were necessary to re- 
duce the expenses as far as possible, 
and that all that could be done in the 
near future was the elucidation of the 
geographical problems of the South 
Pole: the solution of the question of 
the existence or non-existence of the 
Antarctic continent, for example. In 
such a case three expeditions should be 
fitted out, in vessels well equipped, 
having on board solid and capable 
workers. These expeditions would 
profit largely by the information gath- 
ered by the preliminary expedition, ac- 
cording to which information the expe- 
ditions might be assigned the ground 
to work on in the unexplored sections, 
and the places in which to winter si- 
multaneously, either in such suitable 
localities as might be discovered, or in 
the pack itself. Such an enterprise 
could be brought to a successful issue 
without great cost: it is the very mini- 
mum of what must be expected from 
the resolution of the Congress of Mons. 

The resolution voted at Mons, how- 
ever, embodied a programme more vast 
than this, and in accordance with the 
desires expressed, in it a more complete 
project must be devised. The next 
effort for the exploration of the South 
Pole must be a great one, and not one 
confined simply to geographical prob- 
lems. The solution of certain scientific 
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questions necessitates, in fact, a large 
number of simultaneous expeditions, 
which can only be carried out through 
universal co-operation; and that co- 
operation must be obtained; a similar 
enterprise has already been accom- 
plished for the study of the Arctic 
regions. 

In 1875, on the return of the Tegett- 
hof expedition, Weyprecht made a com- 
munication to the Naturferscherver- 
sammilung, assembled at Gratz, in 
which it was demonstrated that for the 
elucidation of certain laws of nature it 
was essential to explore the Arctic re- 
gions in an intensive manner, that sci- 
entific research should form the princi- 
pal object of new expeditions, and that 
the geographical discoveries should be 
attempted in the direction in which 
they would extend the field of scientific 
investigation, and that the subjects 
into which it was necessary to study 
deeply should determine the location of 
the observation stations; that the se- 
ries of observations should be simulta- 
neous, co-operative and continuous. 
Afterwards Weyprecht and Count 
Wilezek drew up a plan of the work to 
be done, which plan was sanctioned by 
the International Meteorological Con- 
gress held in October 1879, at Habourg, 
under the presidency of Neumayer. A 
second congress was convoked at 
Berne, in 1880, and in 1882 thirteen 
Arctic and two Sub-Antarctic expedi- 
tions were sent out by England, Ger- 
many, the United States, France, Aus- 
tria, Finland, Holland, Russia, and 
Sweden and Norway. At the same 
time thirty-four observatories adopted 
the scheme of simultaneous observa- 
tions. 

As soon as possible in the future 
there should be carried out an Interna- 
tional enterprise for the study of the 
Antarctic regions, greater still than the 
Arctic co-operation of the years 1882- 
1883; such is the sense of the vote of 
the Mons Congress. 
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I say advisedly that the new enter- 
prise should be greater than the an- 
cient one, for during the last twenty- 
five years the exigencies of science 
have augmented considerably, and, 
moreover, notwithstanding all the sci- 
entific acquisitions of the expedition 
which have recently returned, it may 
be affirmed that our actual knowledge 
of the Antarctic regions is less ex- 
tended than our knowledge of the Arc- 
tic regions was in 1880, and because 
the area to be studied is more vast, 
comprehending as it does all the Sub- 
Antarctic regions south of the 45th 
parallel. 

It is now some years since, in 1899, 
on the return of the Belgica, I made a 
communication to the meeting of the 
British Association at Dover. In that 
communication I said the idea of Wey- 
precht should be adopted on the new 
and applied to the study of the Ant- 
arctic and Sub-Antarctic regions. The 
possibilities of realizing that plan com- 
pletely is furnished to us by the exist- 
encg of numerous islands. These is- 
lands permit the connection between 
the Antarctic world, the South Ameri- 
ean, African, and Australian perma- 
nent meteorological and magnetic ob- 
servatories, by a polygon of temporary 
scientific stations. 

A part of my programme is already 
realized. The Argentine Government 
has installed a permanent meteorologi- 
cal and magnetic observatory on Ano 
Neuvo Island, near Staten Island; it is 
continuing the scientific observations 
of the Scottish Antarctic station at 
Laurie Island, and it has installed an- 
other station this year on Wendell 
Island. 

The example being given, it only re- 
mains to follow it, and, as I have said, 
there are numerous islands on which 
stations could be placed. Facing the 
Atlantic side of Antarctica, there are 
Bouvet Island, South Georgia, the 
Sandwich Islands, the South Orkneys, 
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and South Shetlands. In the Indian 
Ocean there are Prince Edward Island, 
the Crosets, Kerguelen, Saint Paul, 
MacDonald, and Neard Island; while, 
finally, to the south of New Zealand 
there are Auckland, Campbell, Mac- 
quarie, and Balleny Islands. It goes 
without saying that the expeditions to 
be sent into the unexplored sectors, as 
well as the other Polar expeditions, 
should work simultaneously and make 
meteorological and magnetic observa- 
tions at the same time as those made 
at the Sub-Antarctic stations. Finally, 
it would be most advantageous to have 
stations also established in the boreal 
and Arctic regions. 

The International organization and 
co-operation must be the work of a 
conference of explorers. At Dover I 
was under the illusion that the plan 
of co-operation was near; it seemed to 
me, in fact, that the polygons of sta- 
tions could be worked at simultane- 
ously with the expeditions of the Dis- 
covery and the Gauss. It is fortunate 
that I was mistaken, for the experience 
acquired will now permit of the organ- 
ization of all the work in a more sys- 
tematic manner. The effort will also 
be more general and more efficacious 
now, thanks to the resolution of the 
Congress of Mons, and thanks to the 
humerous good intentions which have 
been manifested. 

Amongst those who have given their 
adherence to the formation of an in- 
ternational plan of action, and to 
united effort, organized under the guid- 
ance of the International Association 
are the Dukes of the Abruzzi and 
Orleans, Messrs. Bruce, Charcot, Cook, 
von Drygalski, de Gerlache, Greely, 
Lecointe, Nordensjéld, Svendrop, Raco- 
vitza, Scott, Shackleton, and _ the 
writer. The adherence to the plan of 
united action of those well-known ex- 
plorers is already a guarantee for the 
success of that magnificent project; 
and with their adherence there must 
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now be included that of a great num- 
ber of scientists who have intimated 
their approval of the project and ex- 
pressed their desire of forming part 
of the Association. 

In 1889 Sir Clements Markham sub- 
divided the Antarctic regions into 
quadrants, to which he gave the names 
of Ross, Weddell, Enderby, and Vic- 
toria, and formed a plan of campaign 
in which he took account of only two 
spheres of action, that of the German 
expedition and that of the organiza- 
tion with which he was intimately as- 
sociated. According to this plan all 
the co-operation was to be confined to 
two expeditions, each having, as a field 
to work upon, one half of the unex- 
plored regions. 

The enterprise projected at Mons 
must be otherwise interpreted; all the 
nations are invited to take part in it, 
and it must be truly wide and inter- 
national. 

The little Belgica was the first to 
winter at the South Pole, and the ac- 
cumulated reports of the Belgian Ant- 
arctic Expedition prove that the re- 
sults obtained by it can be compared 
favorably with all that has been done 
since. These memoirs form an inef- 
faceable monument to the honor and 
enterprise of de Gerlache and the gen- 
erosity of the Belgian people. The 
pleasing duty of showing the road to 
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be followed has once more devolved on 
Belgium, and in the fulfilment of that 
duty the organization of the prelimi- 
nary circumpolar expedition is clearly 
the first thing to be done by that 
country. 

In order that the other expeditions to 
follow may profit as largely as possible 
by its discoveries, it is desirable that 
this preliminary expedition should start 
at the earliest moment possible. Start- 
ing from Antwerp about the month of 
August 1908, the circumpolar expedi- 
tion could leave the latitude of Cape 
Horn at the end of November to ex- 
plore the section facing the Pacific, 
where, guiding its course .with the 
anti-cyclonic winds of the Antarctic 
summer, it could go right to the ice- 
wall in Ross Sea, with a view to ex- 
perimenting with the motor traction. 
Returning to Melbourne for the winter, 
the expedition could quit Australia 
early in the season to sail in search of 
new lands, and of ports for wintering 
on the coast of Wilkes Land and the 
unexplored sections to the south of, the 
Indian Ocean and of the Atlantic. 
During the time that these preliminary 
expeditions are being made the organi- 
zation of the International co-operation 
can be proceeded with in Europe: that 
co-operation which, we may confidently 
hope, shall result in the solution of 
the great problem of the Polar regions. 

Henryk Arctowski. 





ON GROWING OLD. 


Autumn has many heralds to trumpet 
bravely its near approach, but not one 
who brings a message so sure, so cer- 
tain, so impossible to mistake as the 
first faint smell of mushrooms. I was 
walking by the river-side at the close 
of an oppressively hot July day, when 
like “a whisper down the field” came 
suddenly the smell of mushrooms— 
fresh, earthy, pleasing, yet withal sad 


to the nostrils, a warning and fore- 
shadowing of the death of summer. 
There is no other smell in the whole 
world that can in any way compare 
with it; yet to distinguish it a man 
must have lived long in the country 
and have learned to love the subtle 
scents that mark the growth and de- 
eay of the year. City-bred folk might 
easily miss the significance of this curi- 
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ous yet indescribable incense of the 
fields, or might even fail to detect it, 
in the strange and unaccustomed intox- 
ication of breathing fresh, pure air. 
But it strikes across the haze and heat 
like a flash-light, and all at once we 
feel the chill and desolation of the au- 
tumn upon us. 

How many books have been written, 
how many sermons preached, how 
many ballads sung upon the melan- 
choly theme of old age? How many 
writers in the pages of how many mag- 
azines have not discoursed pleasantly 
enough on this same subject, treating 
it lightly or seriously according to the 
natural bent of their fancy, yet not 
without an uneasy consciousness that, 
even as they write, behind the chair 
stands waiting the companion by 
whose side they must make the end of 
the journey. And if so much has been 
said, why say any more? But the last 
word has not yet been spoken, and 
never can be spoken, so long as there 
is youth left in the world to dread old 
age, or old age left to regret its lost 
youth. 

Sensible people (who are generally 
very tiresome people) often spend the 
best part of their youth in making due 
and solemn preparation for age—for the 
days of enforced inaction, of feebleness, 
and of lack of interest, to which they 
look forward with a certain dogged 
courage. Fortunately they are few in 
the land. For “to lay by against a 
rainy day” is one of those excellent 
pieces of advice that no one ever fol- 
lows if he can possibly help it, men 
and women being, for the most part, 
hopeful creatures who are continually 
counting upon some fair wind event- 
ually bringing their ships to shore and 
who determine to enjoy life while they 
can in spite of the jaundiced warnings 
of misers and misanthropes. So they 
deliberately shut their eyes to the slow 
on-coming of age, and, as the years 
pass by, refuse to look back lest they 
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should be forced to realize how many 
milestones now lie behind them, think- 
ing, as children do, that they can so - 
cheat Time. 

Ever since the world began, man has, 
so to speak, ground his axe on this 
problem of old age. Socrates with his 
devout thanks for the strangling of the 
wild beasts, and his earnest advice to 
the young men to seek often the com- 
pany and companionship of the old, 
that they may so learn the exact na- 
ture of the road by which they too 
must travel, gives us the wisest and 
certainly the most dignified counsel as 
to the best method of approach. But 
then, unlike death, old age is not a uni- 
versal heritage, and it is perhaps be- 
cause of its very uncertainty that age 
has always had an almost irresistible 
fascination for all save the very young. 

It is possible that, to us, old age will 
never come—so we say with a light 
heart as we begin the journey along the 
blossom-scented highways of a world 
that never forgets to renew its youth 
for every fresh wayfarer. In those 
early blossoming days all goes well 
with us, and we lock with pity upon 
the strange figures—bent, wrinkled, so 
unlike our own brave selves—that are 
marching, with lagging feet, into the 
shadows, while we laugh incredulously 
at the warning voices that would fain 
tell us: “As thou art, so was I; as I am, 
so shalt thou be.” Not for us the bent 
back, not for us the bowed head, not 
for us the slow uncertain steps; we will 
be wiser than all those who have gone 
before us. Sometimes a doubt may 
assail us when we read the writings 
that great men have left behind them— 
the noble resignation of Lucretius, the 
unbending logic of Aurelius, the practi- 
cal acquiescence in the natural law 
and order of events to be found in Sir 
Thomas Browne. But we mostly 
shrink from a too personal application 
of the wisdom of the past, and agree 
to consider age as an enemy lying in 
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anibush from whom we may yet, by 
a stroke of luck, be able to make good 
our escape. 

In the early half of the last century 
it was very much the fashion (and a 
sorry enough fashion, too!) to affect to 
treat old age as a joke. Allusions to 
the first gray hair never failed to 
amuse an early Victorian audience, 
though there may perhaps have been 
some bitterness in the laughter that 
professed to find in the padded waist- 
coats of old gentlemen and the ill-fit- 
ting wigs of old ladies a most excellent 
jest. There was a certain vulgarity in 
the attitude of mind assumed by some 
of the Victorian writers towards the 
old; an attitude best exemplified in 
Dickens, who, though he makes his el- 
derly characters by turns kind-hearted, 
absurd, charitable, or vicious, will 
never under any circumstances allow 
them the grace of dignity. And yet 
without true dignity old age is detesta- 
ble; for dignity, stateliness, large- 
mindedness—all the grandest of the vir- 
tues—are just as surely its rightful pre- 
rogatives as beauty, energy, hope and 
high spirits are the birth-gifts of 
youth. 

“The finest thing that God has made 
is a beautiful old woman,” so said a 
friend to me, who is not, however, with- 
out admiration for younger women. 
And I was fain to agree with him, for 
I once knew an old lady who was the 
wisest and best of her sex, as well as 
one of the most beautiful, and to know 
her was in itself an education, and to 
spend any time in her mere presence 
a privilege. She came of a great race 
that had given its sons to the service 
of their country in many ways—as 
statesmen, as seamen, and as soldiers— 
and in her gracious bearing and old- 
world courtesy could be seen the best 
traditions of the past. Here was old 
age neither pitiable nor ridiculous, but 
beautiful and, in a measure, awe-in- 
spiring, for though she had lived three 





and ninety years, her eye was not 
dimmed nor her back bowed: it would 
have been impossible for the most 
hardy of early Victorian humorists to 
read a jest into the stately ending of 
so stately a life. 

To-day our attitude towards old age 
has greatly changed. We no longer 
pretend to treat it as a hackneyed 
joke, but instead have agreed politely 
to ignore it. No one is old, simply be- 
cause they cannot afford to be. The 
kingdom has been given over to the 
young, and age must borrow youth’s 
clothing, if it would still hold its own 
in the council chamber or the market- 
place. There has been a world-wide re- 
vision of the old standard of moral 
weights and measures, and experience, 
caution, and a wide outlook on life 
have been judged to be lighter in the 
seales than vanity itself. So who can 
blame old age for stealing a mask and 
trotting after youth as fast as its en- 
feebled limbs will carry it?—dancing 
when it would fain sit still, running 
when it should walk; above all, listen- 
ing when it ought to speak. There is 
nothing new in this implicit and even 
pathetic reliance on the untried judg- 
ment of youth: there is nothing new 
under the sun, said the saddest philos- 
opher the world has ever known. Re- 
hoboam, when he succeeded to the vast 
possessions that his father Solomon had 
bequeathed to him—to the ships of Tar- 
shish with their rich cargoes of gold 
and silver, ivory, and apes and pea- 
cocks, to the spices, precious stones 
and algum trees that came from Sheba, 
and to the great throne of ivory on 
which Solomon had sat to deliver judg- 
ment—rejected the counsel of the old 
men and so brought about his own ruin. 

I wonder whether any one has ever 
had either the honesty or the courage 
to chronicle the very day and hour 
when he was conscious of the first hint 
of the on-coming of old age. How 
does it come to us, this first autumn 
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sense of sadness? Is it when first we 
realize that we are no longer in active 
sympathetic touch with the latest in- 
tellectual theories and literary fash- 
ions, and distrust the value of younger 
men’s opinions; or is it when we speak 
contidently before a young audience 
and are greeted with respectful si- 
lence? We have been accustomed to 
criticism, to contradiction, to all the 
rough and tumble of friendly equality: 
in that convincing though unconvinced 
silence, bespeaking the tolerant half- 
pitying respect youth shows to age, 
we surely smell the first faint far-off 
scent of the mushrooms? Or perhaps 
it came with the first cooling of hot 
enthusiasm on the day we forgot to 
be angry; when it did not seem worth 
while to fill our hearts with wrath 
(however great the wrong done to us), 
since nothing mattered any longer, be- 
cause the days and months and years 
pass so quickly that forgetting grows 
easy. Or else, may be, when we cease 
to trouble over-much about the future, 
and instead look back upon the past 
and find that it was very good, as all 
the old people we have ever known 
have done before us: on that day, even 
if we do not know it, we smell the 
mushrooms. 

Some people, it is said, never grow 
old. ‘They carry a young heart with 
them all the length of the travelling 
road, their feet never falter, nor do 
they ever cast regretful backward 
glances towards the hazily golden days 
of youth. But this, in very truth, is 
the uttermost perfection of art—a con- 
summate piece of acting that deceives 
every one except the players them- 
selves. For they know only too well 
every stone on the trodden highway, 
they have counted all the milestones, 
and the burden of the vanished years 
lies heavier upon the shoulders they 
still strive gallantly to keep upright, 
than upon the bent backs that claim 
our half-contemptuous pity. 
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“When we are old we can give hap- 
piness, but we may not take it.” It is 
this same power of creating the hap- 
piness of others that has given birth to 
the legend of the young heart carried 
in the old body, a legend as fabulous 
as the alchemist’s elixir of youth. 
The so-called young heart is the oldest, 
and often the saddest heart of all, but 
it has always had the grace to remem- 
ber—to store the vision of vanished 
sun-risings that it may learn to read 
some measure of hope into the daily 
sun-settings. Every seven years we 
are changed, as science (the only gos- 
pel that can now find any large fol- 
lowing) has taught us, but who ever 
grieves over the lost atoms? So grad- 
ually have these subtle changes come, 
that we have been trapped unawares, 
and, before we know it, are on as easy 
terms of friendship with these new 
selves of ours as ever we were with 
the old. But there comes a tay at 
last when we realize that all is not 
with us as it used to be. Time has 
all the while been busy taking toll 
from us at every halting-place, and, 
like the woman in the fairy-tale, we 
find that we have been forced to give 
him the brightness of our eyes, the 
blackness of our hair, and the white- 
ness of our teeth, in return for his 
royal permission to travel yet a little 
further along the dusty road: it is this 
stage of the journey that has drawn 
from poets, in all times, the finest of 
lamentations, and from philosophers 
and preachers the chilliest of comfort. 
Kings’ daughters have sat down in 
the dust to bewail their lost beauty, 
brave men have turned coward in re- 
gretting their lost strength, and in our 
hearts we have wept with them, know- 
ing that for us too waits this unde- 
sired, unloved, and unlovely compan- 
ion, to sit by our side, share our up- 
risings and down-sittings, and never 
leave us until the very end. 

But is not our whole conception of 
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old age a mistake? We begin by treat- 
ing it as an enemy, as something to 
be dreaded and avoided, instead of 
frankly recognizing it as but a further 
development of the strange mental ex- 
periences that make the warp and woof 
of our lives. And this is especially 
true of to-day, when we are content, as 
it were, to push age into a dark cup- 
board and turn the key, as though it 
were something too ugly to look upon. 
We are practically all materialists, not 
actively scoffing at the things of the 
spirit, but too busy with the world we 
know, to have either leisure or inclina- 
tion to be even vaguely curious as to 
the world we do not know. So the 
visible decaying of the body is a 
haunting horror to us, for we can see 
in it nothing but unrelieved gloom and 
tragedy. We want to grasp at life 
with both hands, and, like the dog in 
the fable, lose the substance for the 
shadow. Rightly understood, old age 
is the happiest time of life, but we 
over-value youth and underrate age, 
and as the world has been making this 
same mistake for so many thousand of 
years, it is unlikely that it will be 
easily converted to any new way of 
thinking. 

We are, by nature, adaptable beings, 
and, when left alone, men soon learn 
to accommodate themselves to the 
slower steps and the newer, graver 
conditions of life. Old age must take 
a new mistress, sweet Content, in the 
place of Hope, that limber lass who 
used to lead us so wild a dance, up 
hill and down dale, persuading us that 
we could catch the rays of the sinking 
sun and mint it into shining guineas, 
and who tumbled us at last into a bed 
of*nettles, just as he set, like a dying 
king, below the horizon line. It is not 
so with sweet Content. She will sit 


patiently by our side and never once 
fret to go a-jaunting, but will be silent 
with sympathy while we dream our 
dreams—those wonderful 


dreams of 
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age, more beautiful by far than the vis- 
ions of youth that are held in bondage 
by the very strength of its thews and 
sinews. She will teach us, too, many 
lessons if we will but listen; lessons 
we have had no time to con in the 
burden and heat of the day, unless we 
are of the wise ones who let the world 
go by, and looking into their own 
hearts learn straightway the mystery 
of the stars, and of the darkness, and 
the night, and grow heavy with the 
wine of strange knowledge. Of these 
there are but few: they live apart in 
humble places and learn wisdom in 
unexpected ways—from the birds, and 
the beasts, and the voices of the winds. 
Old age is to them but a further step 
on the journey, for the weakening of 
the body is the strengthening of the 
spirit: the material world is but part of 
a dream—sometimes a very evil dream 
—and to loosen their hold on it can 
bring them no sorrow. 

If happiness is the most desirable of 
all gifts then those who live far from 
the din of life, who have learned in the 
midst of the busiest street to be alone 
in a world of the spirit that is full of 
beauty and quietude, are surely the 
happiest of people. And old age, more 
than any other time of life, can best 
give us this happiness if we will but 
accept it. We have learned a truer 
sense of proportion than was possi- 
ble in the days of hot-headed youth 
and midsummer madness, and we 
know that, for whatever Time took 
from us, he has given us in exchange 
something far better—for the bright- 
ness of the eyes a deeper knowledge of 
the heart; for the gaiety and gladness 
of youth an understanding sympathy. 
Old people are often the most delight- 
ful of companions, and the world has 
been a sadder place since we deter- 
mined to give age the go-by, and pre- 
tend that every one is young, or at 
least merely middle-aged: we should 
have missed much in life, if there had 
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been no old age to help us with its 
hardly won experience. 

Almost before we know it the time 
will come when we ourselves shall be 
counsellor instead of counselled, 
guide instead of guided. We too shall 
mount that wonderful ‘throne (built 
up of years, of experience, of sor- 
rows, of triumphs, may be) and take 
our seat there that we may deliver 
judgment, offer consolation, be at once 
prophet, priest and king. The ascent 
has been gradual and we have gone 
delicately; now the kingdom is ours, 
and we may sit down and rest us for 
a little while. Strange thoughts come 
to us as we sit there and look back 
along the road we have travelled with 
tired feet. ‘Tout comprendre c’est 
tout pardonner,” and so the counsels of 
the old are merciful: Phryne was ac- 
quitted on the judgment of the old 
men. Like a_ picture the past is 
spread out beforé us, and it seems 
that we have gone back to childhood, 
for pictures have grown very dear to 
us. We can understand now much 
that has often puzzled us, can find out 
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the meaning of much that seemed dark 
to us, and we feel at last a corner of 
the veil has been lifted and our dim 
old eyes may see clearly all that the 
young eager eyes have missed. The 
feebleness of our body no longer dis- 
tresses us; we shall soon have parted 
from it, and no one wastes time cry- 
ing over worn-out garments. 


The old eternal spring once more, 
Comes back the sad eternal way. 


And we have seen many springs. But 
if some of the gladness has gone, we 
can still welcome the renewing of the 
earth, for we too are of the earth, and 
all that is hers is ours. We are soon 
to leave her, and yet we are not 
grieved, for we have come to the very 
gates of knowledge, and must press 
forward towards that further experi- 
ence (the “last adventure” of Pascal), * 
the only possible answer to all the im- 
possible questions of the restless spirit 
within us that has driven us hither and 
thither, whether we would or no, along 
the highways of the world. 
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(Conclusion.) 


CHAPTER XLI. 


M. DESBEAUJEU PLAYS WITH HIS SWORD. 
- - ——_— - el 


M. de Beaujeu sat down and began 


There was comedy in the 
end of it all. Egad, but his Asthmati- 
cal Highness was a grateful soul! Be- 
hold the Savior of England, William 
III. the Magnanimous Liberator, in his 
beautiful ‘nakedness. His Highness 
was comical—and the polite Bentinck 
was comical—and blind M. de Beaujeu 
the most comical of three. So he 
laughed loud. 

But faith, the laugh sounded strange. 
"Twas doubtless himself that was 
Jaughing but—eh, but there was no 


to laugh. 


longer a self. No more than a stupid 
something that could suffer.... <A 
week ago, and he would have played a 
hand with little Hooknose. Ay, par- 
dieu, played a hand and won it... . 
Well, and why not, even yet? He held 
the cards still, and Healy would stand 
by him, and Wharton, and—bah, his 
brain was gone as well as his eyes! 
Sure there was nought to play for, 
nought any man aliye could give him 
now. The best a blind man could 
hope was to hide himself. Yes. One 
could still hide. 

But indeed it was comical! He (God 
save him!) would have asked a com- 
mand; he would have been a Turenne 
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—he, the blind man. Behold a Turenne 
with a dog on a string and a stick. 
Generalissimo Gravelblind. Oh, cer- 
tainly, it was comical . . . This nonpa- 
reil Beaujeu had been too great a man 
for Rose! 

Her tall lithe beauty, the black curls 
on her round white throat, her glowing 
golden eyes came to him clear in his 
darkness. ... Rose. ... Rose. ... He 
found himself muttering that—then 
cursed himself for his folly. Sure, it 
was vastly sweet to babble her name, 
to remember all that he had brought 
her of pain, to know that he had noth- 
ing to give her at last. . . . Oh fool, 
fool! She must never come to him 
now. He must not trouble her more 
... never hear her voice .. . never hold 
her again... never. 

The fire was burning ruddy, the sun 
was gone. In the shadow M. de Beau- 
jeu felt his way along to the arms- 
rack and took down his sword and 
came back with it to his seat by the 
window. Never hold her again... 
never hear her voice. The words 
chimed in his brain. M. de Beaujeu 
drew off the sheath and began to play 
with his sword. 

The lithe wrist tried its poise, and the 
steel shimmered cold in the pale light. 
A good blade. Faith, it had served 
him even too well. It had saved him 
to live through this last hour. Too 
well, egad. Ruins of hope were not 
comfortable company. Sure, God was 
daintily cruel: to let him conquer and 
give for guerdon helplessness, to let 
him live while he knew himself dead. 
Ay, he had been a fool to hope so high, 
to hope at all, but to live yet—well, it 
was a good blade. Might serve him 
once again, never yet so well. M. de 
Beaujeu laughed to his sword and ca- 
ressed it. . 

He stood up and walked to the cor- 
ner, feeling his way along the wall. He 
set the hilt in the angle of the wain- 
scot, and steadying the blade in his 
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bandaged hand stepped back to get 
his distance. Then, with the point set 
against his heart, paused for a moment, 
Other fortunes than his own troubled 
suddenly the thoughts of M. de 
Beaujeu. 

Thus far he had been a curst bad 
friend, a curst bad lover. Was there 
aught he could do still? For Rose? 
No. The hour was past for that. To 
her he could be only a wretched bur- 
den, such as she must not bear. For 
Healy? Ay, Healy had begged a prom- 
ise to wait his coming. Healy wanted 
something, perhaps. Bah, but what 
could a blind man do? LHnfin, he had 
promised. He would wait. M. de 
Beaujeu made his way to the window, 
nursing his sword. Of instinct he 
yearned for the light. 

But the sun had passed to the west, 
the fire was no more than quivering 
red ash, and Beaujeu stood in shadow 
and shivered. ; 

Soon the latch clicked, there were 
footsteps, and the rustle of a dress, and 
a gay voice cried, “Beaujeu!” 

M. de Beaujeu turned with the naked 
sword in his hand. 

“Beaujeu, tis I—and my wife!” 

“You? You are Jack, I think?’ says 
Beaujeu slowly. 

Jack had come close to him and 
stared, round-eyed. 

“Egad, have you forgot us?” he cried. 
“Jack Dane and Nell.” 

Beaujeu bowed at the sound. “Par- 
don. You see I—I do not see very 
well. I am blind.” 

“Blind!” Jack gasped, and started 
back, and Nell came running forward 
crying 

“Monsieur!” and caught his hands on 
the sword in hers. 

“Pray do not be distressed,” says 
Beaujeu in his passionless voice. “Did 
I understand, Mr. Dane? May I give 
you joy?’ 

“Ah, monsieur, am I not to care?” 
says Nell very softly, clinging to his 
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hands. “You fought for me. May I 
not remember?” 

Beaujeu, standing very stiff, stared 
over her head for a moment, then 
bowed swiftly and _ kissed her 
hands. 

“But, Beaujeu, man, how were you 
hurt?’ cried Jack. 

Beaujeu shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“Does it matter?” he said, and laughed. 

There was silence awhile, and then, 
“Will you hold this still, monsieur?” 
said Nell, tremulously trying to take 
the sword. 

“Why, the touch is pleasant,” said 
Beaujeu smiling, “and one likes one’s 
little pleasures.” 

Nell’s lip was trembling, and Jack 
came heavily forward to take the blade 
away, but she stayed him with her 
eyes. “At least you will sit with me, 
monsieur,” she said, and she drew him 
to a chair and sat beside him with her 
hand still on his, and Jack stood comi- 
cally on guard by his right arm. “I 
do not know how to thank you-——” 
Nell began. 

“Corbleu, do not try!” cried Beaujeu 
sharply. “It is one of the few things 
I think of with pleasure.” There was 
silence awhile, and to break it, “You 
are new come from Surrey then?” says 
he. 

“How do you know that?’ 
Jack. 

“Ah, Mistress Nell has heather in her 
dress.” 

Nell looked down at the little gray 
sprig on her shoulder, then turned in 
surprise to the blind eyes. “But how 
could you guess?” she cried. 

“Have you never met the wind from 
the heather after rain?’ said Beaujeu 
smiling. 

“Ay, a west wind on Monument 
Hill,” says Master Jack, laughing at 
Nell. And Nell blushed. “Faith, Nell 
has never been there!” and daring her 
frown, he laughed wickedly. 

“Tis a place where one does foolish 
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things,” says Nell, with a toss of her 
head. 

M. de Beaujeu began to understand. 
“At least you were happy in the 
scene,” he said smiling. 

Jack stared at him. “What?” Jack 
cried. “Do you know it?” 

“IT have ridden through your shire,” 
says Beaujeu quickly. 

“What a pox were you doing on Mon- 
ument Hill?” 

“On it? Eh, nothing at all.” 

“Yet you know how it looks,” says 
Jack frowning. ‘“Egad, how do you 
know it at all?’ 

Beaujeu shrugged his shoulders. “A 
chance. I was riding from a village— 
Repley is it? Ripley? yes—and across 
by a plank bridge, I——” 

“That bridge has been broke five 
years,” said Jack, sharply. “Now 
when did you cross it?’ 

“I have been in England before,” 
said Beaujeu. “Eh, but you weary me 
with your bridges and hills. I-——” 

The door opened. Mr. Wharton 
stalked in gaunt and grim. “Tis 
Tom Wharton, Beaujeu,” says he, and 
took Beaujeu’s hand and gripped it a 
moment. “I have but just seen that 
sallow skeleton Bentinck and heard. I 
have consoled him with a character of 
himself and his curst master. But be- 
gad you'll try a pass with little Hook- 
nose yet, and damme I'll back you 
through hell!’ 

“Thank you. But did Bentinck tell 
you that I was blind?” 

“Ay,” growled Wharton, and be- 
stowed an oath on M. de Bentinck’s 
narrative style. 

“Bien. I will let his Highness rest. 
He cannot give me my eyes.” 

Mr. Wharton fell back a step. He 
did not argue it. Mr. Wharton himself 
did not discover much in life for a 
blind man. Then his deep-set eyes 
fell on Jack and began to glitter. “So 
you have found your cousin?’ says he. 

“Cousin?” cried Jack. 
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And Beaujeu started up and dropped 
his sword. “Do you jest with me, now 
Mr. Wharton?’ he said harshly. 

“T call you-—” 

Beaujeu sprang at the sound. “I 
had your word” he muttered. 

“Oh, damn my word,” says Wharton 
easily. ‘T call you Tom Dane. 
Cousin Tom—Cousin Jack”; he pre- 
sented the two to each other. 

“You are mad!” cried Beaujeu to 
Wharton. 

“You are my cousin then!” cried Jack 
to Beaujeu. 

“Cousin Jack talks sense,” says Mr. 
Wharton. 

“I might have known,” Jack mut- 
tered, while Beaujeu stood biting his 
lip. 

“Well, begad, so you might,” Mr. 
Wharton agreed. “And now that you 
do——” he looked a conclusion. 

Jack turned frowning to Beaujeu. 
“But, egad, why did you say you were 
dead?’ he cried. 

Beaujeu smiled slightly. 
I am,” says he. 

“Why would you have me take your 
land?” 

“T remind you of what I said,” says 
Beaujeu in his passionless voice. “Can 
my father’s son take what your father 
has held?” 

“Would you have me so base as to 
keep it?” cried Jack flushing. 

“Mr. Dane, I have not much left but 
some pride. Pray leave me that.” 

They were all gazing at the white 
face, Jack and Nell in sore distress, 
Mr. Wharton with a heavy frown, 
when the door opened again and Mr. 
Healy came softly in, smiling. 

“Monsieur,” cried Nell, “monsieur, 
would you shame us?” and caught at 
his hand. : 

Beaujeu quivered. Mr. Healy came 
up behind and put a .hand on his 
shoulder. Beaujeu_ started round. 
“Healy?” he cried. 

“"'Tis myself,” says Mr. Healy. 


“In effect 
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“Will you take them away?” 

“I will that,” says Mr. Healy. “Come 
now,” and he waved them to the door. 

“Damme, Healy, will you be a fool?” 
growled Mr. Wharton. 

“But you do not know——” cried 
Jack, as Healy urged him on. 

“Do I not?” says Mr. Healy. “Dol 
eare for him less than you? Come 
away now, come away,” and he shep- 
herded them out. 

Mr. Wharton, looking back as he was 
pressed on, saw Beaujeu turn and 
move slowly, feeling before him to- 
wards the gray glint of the sword. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


M. DE BEAUJEU COMES TO HIS OWN. 


Now more than ever was the sword 
desirable. M. de Beaujeu had discov- 
ered what it was to be pitied. He did 
not intend to be pitied again. 

Feeling before him, he stooped, and 
the cold blade met his hand. He raised 
it, and moved on unsteadily to the side 
of the room. Then he turned sharp, 
and, with his right shoulder keeping 
touch with the wainscot, sought the 
corner; he made an odd picture, the tall 
stooping figure nursing his sword like 
a child, and moving slowly, purposeful. 

Rose stood in the doorway, and saw. 
Then she sped to him, and cast her 
arms about him, and she cried low, 
“My dear ” 

There came the long clatter of a 
fallen sword. Turning in her arms, 
Beaujeu gazed blindly, and the hawk- 
face flushed dark. “Rose?’ he said 
hoarsely. 

“Who else?” 

M. de Beaujeu stood erect, and his 
hands were clenched at his ~— side. 
“Why have you come?” he cried. 

Still she clung to him, and glowing 
eyes looked close at the proud haggard 
face. “Dear heart!” she said tenderly, 
and gave a little sad laugh. 

“Healy brought you. ... I will speak 
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to Healy,” says Beaujeu. “You were 
wrong to come, child. Ill not have you 
stay.” 

Rose drew away from him a little, 
and caught his hands and held them. 
“Nor I'll not heed you,” she cried, and 
blood tinged her white cheek. “I stay, 
Mr. Dane. ‘Tis my right.” 

“Right?” 

“Do I not love you? 
me?” 

“Love?” Beaujeu laughed 
“Child, what am I to talk of love?” 

The girl's bosom rose stormily; the 
light died in her eyes; she blushed. 
“Will you shame me again?” she said 
in a low voice. 

“Not that!” cried Beaujeu, starting 
and flushing. “Oh, God knows you’ve 
a right to say it....” He groaned 
and bit at his lip, and tears stood in 
the blind eyes. 

“Dear, I did not mean it,” Rose cried, 
pressing his hands, while a shrill wild 
laugh broke from her. “I could not 
think it. I—I—I said it to make you 

. ah, my dear .. .” and her voice 
broke in a sob. 

Beaujeu took one hand from hers, 
and, groping, put it on her shoulder. 
“Rose, you have not forgot what you 
said to me,” he said in a low voice. 
“You denied me; I was too great for 
Now I—'tis I would be the bur- 
I am dismissed. 1 have nothing 
Iam blind. Shall I be 
less proud than you? Sure, you'd not 
let me think shame of myself. You 
are come in pity. “Tis more than I can 
bear. I'll face it out alone. Go, you, 
and forget.” 

Rose let his other hand fall. She 
stood alone, fronting him in her tall 
beauty, and her eyes glowed. “Sure, 
Mr. Dane, we are both proud!” she 
eried. “Nor you nor I will take aught 
from the other. No! You'd rather turn 
to that sword.” Her voice rang out 
with scorn, and she flung out her hand 
in a wide gesture of disdain. “That 
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—before me. Pray, will you not use it 
on me first?’ 

She waited flushed, and her lips were 
parted for the quick breath. Beaujeu 
quivered as he stood, and turned away 
groaning, and stumbled and staggered. 
Then she ran to him, and caught him 
in her arms. “Dear heart,” she whis- 
pered, “am I never to be happy?.. .” 
Then betwixt laughing and crying, her 
face all rosy, “Faith, you’ve not made 
me very happy ever yet... pray will 
you not ever, Mr. Dane?” 

Beaujeu cast one arm about her 
and drew her closer and she laughed. 
Then, tilted her chin in his hand so 
that his blind eyes looked down to hers, 
“Child, can I?’ he said hoarsely. 

“Wilt try?” Rose asked smiling. 

“God help me,” Beaujeu muttered, 
holding her close; and the two were 
silent awhile. 

“Dear, ’tis just Rose that used to run 
over the heather,” says Rose, clinging 
to him and talking low to his ear; 
“Rose in her russet gown, and she 
knows nought of being great nor fa- 
mous nor all the silly things; ‘tis just 
Rose of the Red Barn, and sure she 
wants nought in the world but Mr. 
Dane, like the poor silly maid that he 
kissed in the pine-wood. But indeed 
he has forgot that, I think.” 

“Never,” says Beaujeu, and caught 
her closer yet, and she sighed in his 
clasp and he pressed his lips to hers. 

So M. de Beaujeu came to his own 
at last. 

In awhile they went together to the 
window and sat there and she nestled 
against him with his arm about her 
talking low of the old days when they 
walked through the heather, and 
watching him smile. 

There came a loud knock at the door 
and the two rose together, and Rose 
slipped her hand in his. “Pray come,” 
she cried smiling. 

Came somewhat bashfully Jack and 
Nell. “Healy said we might come,” 
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says Jack flushing. ‘Mistress Charl- 
bury, I—I—I——” 

“Indeed, sir, I am glad to give you 
joy,” says Rose gently, and held out her 
hand. Jack came awkwardly to kiss it, 
end thereafter stood up very red and 
speechless. But Rose was looking at 
Nell. and smiling. In a moment Nell 
ran to her and caught her hands. 

“Oh, but I am glad to know you at 
last,” she cried, and the two fair 
women waited a moment gazing into 
each other’s eyes. Jack and Beaujeu 
must needs stand humbly apart. 

“And now will yeu help us—again?”’ 
said Nell softly. 

“Indeed, yes, if I can.” 

Nell smiled. “Why ’tis with M. de 
Beaujeu,” says she, “and [ think you 
can.” You know we have M. de Beau- 
jeu’s lands—and unjustly! But he’— 
she looked reproachful at monsieur, 
and Rose’s eyes went with her—“he’ll 
not take them from us. He’d have us 
keep them as if he hated us. Indeed 
*tis mighty well to be proud—oh, I do 
not mean to hurt——” Beaujeu’s lips 
had quivered and Rose turned to her 
with darkening eyes. “Indeed, indeed 
I do not mean to hurt,” cried Nell 
flushing. 

Jack stepped up to  Beaujeu. 
“Cousin,” says he in a low voice, “you 
know well enough ’tis no charity, this. 
You must know I cannot hold Bourne. 
God knows the shame of the past is 
mine, not yours. And you-—” Beau- 
jeu held out his hand and Jack’s heavy 
frown lifted as he gripped at it. 

Beaujeu turned. “Nell, I think I 
have been proud long enough,” says he 
sniiling. 


In the corridor over the river Mr. 
Healy and Mr. Wharton paced up and 


down tggether. Mr. Wharton was mo- 
rose to see and silent. 

“You will be philosophizing?” 
Healy inquired. 

The Monthly Review. 


Mr. 


Beaujeu. 


Mr. Wharton looked up with a scowl. 
“Begad,” says he, “I am wondering 
why our curious God could not let 
Sherborne’s bullies finish their work.” 

“Sure ‘tis amiable to complain,” Mr. 
Healy remarked. 

“Oh, life is a damned boon,” says 
Mr. Wharton sneering. “And here is 
a poor devil that has learnt to live for 
his plots and his fighting is told he must 
lose them all and live out his seventy 
years as helpless as a blind puppy. 
Zounds, what has he left that he cared 
for? Beaujeu, that is prouder than Lu- 
cifer, has to be fed and led for a forty 
year. Damme, ‘tis terrestrial hell!’ 

Mr. Healy, contemplating his toes, 
did not answer for awhile. Then he 
looked up and spoke very slowly: 
“Faith, ‘tis himself should be more 
worth to a man than his work. ... 
I have thought, do you know, that at 
whiles God will be spoiling a man’s 
work to save the poor soul’s self.” 

Mr. Wharton stared at him. 
“Humph,” says Mr. Wharton with a 
shrug. “I do not know Beaujeu’s 
chances of heaven, but on earth he is 
sure of hell.” 

Mr. Healy beheld afar on the stair 
the dainty grace of Nancy Leigh, and 
he watched her vanish before he turned 
again to Mr. Wharton. He looked with 
a whimsical smile at the ugly scowling 
face. “Sure’tis something in life tomake 
one dear soul happy,” says Mr. Healy. 

Mr. Wharton gave forth a scornful 
laugh, but a door opened behind them 
and Mr. Healy turned away from him. 
Down the corridor towards Mr. Whar- 
ton’s wondering eyes came Beaujeu 
and Rose. His hand lay in the girl's 
arm, her cheeks were daintily flushed, 
she smiled a little and her eyes glowed 
like dark gold. M. de Beaujeu walked 
with a free light step, he bore himself 
soldierly, the blind eyes were bright 
and he too was smiling. 

H.C. Bailey. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE: 


Nearly all travellers distinguish some 
one spot among their journeyings as 
the object of a special enthusiasm, but 
the feeling which Constantinople with 
its glory and its squalor excites, seems 
hardly akin to the love or pleasure in- 
spired by any other place. Damascus 
or Bagdad, and generally the cities of 
the East, have all their own peculiar 
beauty, yet none of them share that 
attraction or possess the individuality 
of the city of “colors taken out of para- 
dise.” Yet curiously enough this spot, 
which has such a magnetic influence 
upon strangers, is not, and has never 
been, productive of patriotism among 
its own sons. Coveted by the world, it 
has always been its destiny to bring 
misfortune to its owners, and itself to 
be the capital of a decaying race, 
whether Latins, Greeks, Franks, or 
Turks, 

Of the two approaches, that from the 
sea is infinitely the more picturesque, 
and the details of the scene are so nu- 
merous and each so vivid, producing an 
effect of sound, light, and color, like a 
gay bewildering kaleidoscope, that the 
first impression which the mind re- 
ceives is one of brilliant confusion. 
From the gleaming variety it is diffi- 
cult to fix the attention upon any one 
object. The white and gold mosques, 
with their slender minarets, catch and 
hold the sunlight among their glitter- 
ing cupolas, making a foil to the shad- 
owy cemeteries, where gray tomb- 
stones shine remotely through the dim 
green of cypresses. Round the newly 
arrived ship there is a_ continual 
clamor, while the noise of Turks, 
Greeks, Kurds, and Armenians, who 
all want or think they want something, 
goes up in a mixed babel, and long 
white caiques, whose oarsmen are 
dressed in white, sometimes gold-em- 
broidered, flash past. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


It is often said that the actual land- 
ing is the disenchantment of a dream, 
and that the touchstone of contact dis- 
pels the fascination of distance. In 
the case of the casual tourist this is 
a natural result, but to those who have 
lived in the city and are fond of study- 
ing it and its people, though the splen- 
dor of the sunset may have vanished 
from the ill-paved narrow streets, and 
the mosques be discrowned of their 
golden halos, the love and interest re- 
main. It would be too bold to attempt 
to describe Constantinople with any 
hope of bringing home to strangers 
even a faint realization, so I will con- 
tent myself with the reminiscence of 
spring and summer days. 

On disembarking the air seems reso- 
nant with the sound of two words, 
which afterwards become wearisomely 
familiar, “haidee, haidee,” and “ya- 
wash, yawash.” The first is usually 
heard in the mouth of Greeks and Ar- 
menians, and means, “hurry, quick”; 
while the second, “slowly” or “gently,” 
is the shibboleth of the Turks. Some- 
times among the pushing, vociferating 
crowd, there appears an island of com- 
parative peace, where a cavass dressed 
in red, gold, or silver, according to his 
uniform, has been sent from one of the 
embassies to meet some fortunate trav- 
eller. Among the poorer classes the 
position of cavass is greatly desired, of- 
fering as it does the attainment of so 
many things dear to the Oriental heart. 
It is a responsible post, and, though 
certainly no sinecure, there are many 
leisure hours when the cavass can 
drink his coffee and indulge in ““muhab- 
bet,” or affectionate conversation with 
his friends. His clothes are gorgeous, 
he is armed to the teeth, and has the 
right to shove and shout with none to 
gainsay him. The men are considered 
personally answerable for the safety of 
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the foreigner to whom they are at- 
tached, and in this respect any want of 
faith is so rare as to be almost un- 
known. One frequently sees an in- 
congruous pair—a dapper little for- 
eigner followed or preceded by a tall 
Albanian, gallant with revolvers in his 
sash that harmonize well with his 
curved, ornate daggers, who arrests in- 
differently the progress of beast or 
man that crosses his Effendi’s path. A 
nurse could scarcely be more vigilant 
with her charge, or for that matter a 
governess. For, once a friendly feel- 
ing is established, no matter which 
concerns his master is too trifling to be 
below the Albanian’s attention. Ad- 
vice on all subjects is willingly, and 
even insistently, given. I have fre- 
quently submitted to a pained remon- 
strance on the part of a mountaineer 
for an extravagant habit of buying 
curios, &¢c., which in his opinion were 
worthless, or have been gravely warned 
to put no faith in the prediction of 
some quaint, wayside fortune-teller. 

Perhaps the most startling sight to 
the stranger who has just arrived is the 
burdens which hammals or Kurdish 
porters, bent to half their height, carry 
up the hill. Though I never saw it, I 
have heard of a grand piano being 
borne from Galata Bridge to Pera, a 
distance of a mile and a half, by one 
man. The people enjoy noise, and 
with or without reason live in a per- 
petual clamor, and on first disembark- 
ing the whole crowd, with the excep- 
tion of venerable old Turks, appears to 
be shouting. One excuse is as good as 
another. I remember once hearing a 
ecoachman apostrophizing the obstacles 
in his way thus—‘Depart, old man! 
Oh, woman, go! Soldier, open the way! 
Black horse, hasten, hasten, remove 
thyself.” Rather .than be silent he 
would probably have preferred simi- 
larly to address a wheel-barrow, or any 
inanimate object in his road. 

Before one has half-climbed the hill, 
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one becomes partially accustomed to 
the astonishing changes of type, though 
the anomaly of an elderly major-gen- 
eral in uniform carrying a bundle of 
cabbages in his hand makes the west- 
ern soldier gasp. Greeks, usually in a 
violent and often futile hurry, are fol- 
lowed by slouching Armenians, with 
the sly eyes and cunning look of an op- 
pressed race. Placid, white-bearded 
Turks saunter down the road finger- 
ing their rosaries of ninety-nine beads, 
or sit dreamily smoking narghilehs in 
the cafés, happy in the contentment of 
the moment, indifferent to all time and 
things, from the crash of empires to 
the details which barass the European. 
Sad-faced Persians in their black 
fezzes wander by, and perhaps a Cau- 
casian with his wonderful headgear. 
Occasionally Jews in fur robes, what- 
ever the season be, almost countless 
nationalities of Europe, and streams of 
Turkish soldiers, pass upon their way. 
At intervals there are beggars along 
the street, green-turbaned old faquirs 
on the bridge, with their eyes fixed 
on vacancy, and higher up the hills 
blind Greeks, with one monotonous 
cry, “Eleesate me, kyrie, den echo ma- 
takia na vlepo,”’—*Pity me, sir, I have 
no little eyes to see.” 

If, however, the traveller 
economic turn of mind, and wishes to 
avoid the steep hill, he can take a tram 
and end his journey in comparative 
dulness,—for until a man has passed 
some time in. the city he does not real- 
ize the silence of the tram and what 
it signifies. At one end there is often 
a room partitioned off for the harem, 
while the men sit on the other side. It 
is only when, probably at bitter cost to 
oneself, one has learnt the extent of 
the inquisitiveness and garrulity of 
the Greek, Armenian, and Syrian, that 
the dead silence of the public carriage 
makes its sinister impression. To the 
foreigner the commonly accepted per- 
centage of spies among the population 


is of an 
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is simply incredible, but accounts at 
any rate for the taciturnity of trams. 
The objects in a man’s mind when he 
enrolls himself as a member of this 
detestable profession are two,—first, as 
an unprotected subject of the Sultan to 
guarantee himself as far as he can 
from the “depositions” of others; and 
secondly, of course, for the pecuniary 
interest. It is easy to condemn this 
class, but often they are obliged to 
“eat the bread of infamy, and take 
the wages of shame,” and have only 
the alternative of suffering themselves 
and bringing ruin upon their families. 

The: spies of Stamboul are more effi- 
cient as the channels of transmission 
than as a medium for the reception of 
news. It is said that daily an army 
of men is sent forth from the Palace 
to propagate whatever rumor seems at 
the moment most desirable. By these 
means the Porte is able to produce any 
impression it wishes upon the unedu- 
eated Moslem of Stamboul. The Ar- 
menian massacres were foreseen long 
before they took place, but their me- 
thodical preparation only preceded the 
perpetration of the slaughter by some 
eight hours. 

Recently, when the allied fleets pro- 
ceeded to Mytilene, Yildiz industriously 
spread the report that there was 
trouble in the island, and that at the 
Sultan’s request the friendly Powers 
had undertaken to quelli the disturb- 
ances on his behalf, as their boats were 
the nearest at hand. Subsequently, of 
course, in spite of all precautions, the 
truth or some portion of it filters 
through. Some time afterwards a 
Turk asked me what had really hap- 
pened, and said that at one moment 
they had been expecting the word to 
attack the Christians. I questioned 
him as to whether they would have 
obeyed such an order. “Certainly,” he 
said, “except, of course, in the case of 
our friends.” The lower classes knew 
nothing of the Akaba question in Stam- 
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boul. The extent to which espionage 
exists in Stamboul is seen in many 
ways. It has, for instance, often been 
my fortune to meet and make friends 
with Turks while travelling, only, how- 
ever, to end the acquaintance abruptly 
at Constantinople, for it is hardly ever 
that a Mussulman dare invite or ac- 
cept an invitation from a foreigner, 
either to the public restaurant or the 
privacy of his own house. Stamboul 
is cankered from end to end with sus- 
picion. There is scarcely any society 
amongst the dominant race, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that the city 
lives under the shadow of a reign of 
terror. 

This system by which reports are 
whispered into the public ear is effi- 
cient by reason of the general igno- 
rance, and it is also supported by many 
allied methods. No public congrega- 
tion of people is allowed, except at 
certain seasons for the Kara Geuz 
(black eyes), a Turkish form of theatre. 
Wrestling-matches are strictly prohib- 
ited, as, in fact, is every meeting which 
tends to facilitate the intercommunica- 
tion of thought. The idea of men be- 
ing able to write to each other at all 
hours the “thoughts of their head” ap- 
peared unbearable to the Porte, so to- 
day there is no Turkish post in the 
metropolis. So averse was the Gov- 
ernment to the idea of the assassina- 
tion of kings becoming familiar to the 
inhabitants of Turkey, that when King 
Humbert was shot at Milan the Turk- 
ish papers in their obituary merely 
mentioned that he had “died while 
driving, saluting his people”! 

A day in Turkey, or less, may give 
a visitor the key to the country—fatal- 
ism. I was once walking with a 
friend of long residence, when we were 
spectators of the following drama. A 
tram was coming at a leisurely pace 
down the street, while a stream of 
donkeys laden with bricks was wander- 
ing across the road. To everybody it 
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Was apparent that in half a minute the 
leading donkey and the tram must col- 
lide, so we stood and awaited events. 
The man in charge of the donkeys and 
the tram-driver, the two people chiefly 
concerned, watched with vacant unin- 
terested eyes the workings of Provi- 
dence. Quite slowly the inevitable oc- 
curred: the pole of the carriage shifted 
the load of bricks on to the tram- 
lines, and the necessary halt followed. 
We were not near enough to hear the 
“Ya Kismet,” “It is fate, of course,” 
from the driver and the donkey-leader 
—the brief tribute to any calamity in 
this country. 

To those who live in Turkey “Fate” 
becomes a serious factor of daily life, 
and even a problem of domestic econ- 
omy. If a servant is late “Kismet” 
is not his excuse but his justification, 
and soon the most logical of foreigners 
is content to accept a syllogism with 
fallacies in the major and minor pre- 
mises, if he may answer it in the same 
terms—e.g., 

Achmet, a servant. “Behold, the Ef- 
fendi commanded my attendance two 
hours earlier.” 

Effendi. “I did.” 

Achmet. “Behold, it was willed that 
the steamer should depart punctually 
from Therapia. I awaited the next. 
Ishte Kismet. Behold, it is fate!” 

Three days later—pay day. 

Effendi. “Achmet, thy wages are 
four liras. Here are but three and a 
half. It is fate! !” 

Achmet. “Behold!!! So domestic 
problems arise and are settled by an 
arbitrator from whom there is no ap- 
peal, for better or worse, but at least 
with little comment. 

A friend of mine, who held land in 
Turkey, once related to me how, riding 
across his property, he saw a peasant 
sowing seed upon rocky soil. He 
pointed out to the agriculturist that he 
was wasting labor and money, but was 
silenced by the reply, “If God Almighty 
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ean make the grain grow in the soil, 


cannot He also make it grow in the 
rock?” It is a sombre theology 
with the long shadows of sunset 
which victimizes Turkey, a torpor very 
different from the brilliant fatalism of 
the Japanese, though the two are often 
likened to each other. The fatalism 
of the Far East is fatalism, but in the 
sunshine; and the difference between 
the Japanese and the Turk is that 
whilst the former does not care for 
death the latter does not care for 
life—a difference which serves to make 
both die with equal courage, but until 
death comes affects the world in which 
they live very differently. Odysseus 
has pointed out that even the winter, 
which can be very cold, comes as a 
surprise and an unexpected tribulation 
to the Moslems in Turkey. Kismet 
with the Turks, given leaders, means 
conquest, and in the absence of com- 
manders, defeat; in either case he is 
an instrument of God’s supreme will, 
independent of his own volition, a 
straw that drifts with the ebbing tide, 
or an ally and particle of the flood that 
“can wash away empires. From Bag- 
dad to Constantinople he has but one 
formula, though its sense may be du- 
plicate, and he will fight or submit 
as “fate” dictates. This fatalism has 
one of two results, either degenerating 
into apathy, which for all practical 
purposes atrophies the Turk, body and 
soul, or stimulating him to an unrea- 
soning frenzy, when he is capable of 
heroism or massacre. 

Though the typical “Osmanlu” is ob- 
stinate and illogical as the dogmas of 
his own stubborn creed, he is honest 
and kindly to a degree which contrasts 
almost painfully with that of the peo- 
ples who surround him. Under a happy 
Government, as for instance the Cy- 
priote rule, he is as charming a man as 
can be met with, with the qualities of 
courtesy, hospitality, great regard for 
the law, and a certain childlike sim- 
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plicity that makes all who have deal- 
ings with him his friends. He is full 
of quaint sayings and a calm philos- 
ophy, taking pleasure in clothing his 
thought in a splendid and all-embrac- 
ing terseness. Colloquial Turkish is a 
simple language, characterized by a 
love of proverbs and most startling 
generalizations, which have been so of- 
ten repeated that to the Moslem they 
are beyond questioning. He moulds 
his life and thought on the concise lines 
of wisdom which his ancestors have 
given him, which are often pathetically 
lacking in common-sense. “Kimde 
messouliyet, onda hissab’ goes the 
proverb—.e., “He who is responsible 
pays the bill’; an anachronism in civil- 
ization, and absurdity, when one 
considers the relative position and lia- 
bilities of the rulers and peasants of 
Turkey. 

The two principal amusements of 
Constantinople consist in rowing in 
eaiques and riding. The latter, how- 
ever attractive from the town, is per- 
haps better suited to Therapia, where 
the two miles from the Grande Rue to 
Shishle, with crowded streets, slippery 
pavement, and trams with raucous 
horns, are avoided. The other way 
from the Grande Rue to the country is 
certainly more picturesque; but even 
there is more than a mile’s ride through 
steep streets and the threading of a 
market where vendors place their ta- 
bles at all conceivable angles, under a 
trellis-work which continually threat- 
ens the head of the rider. 

Few things are more pleasant than 
to ride high over the wooded hills 
above Therapia through the brilliance 
and the dimness of the ending day, 
when the world is penetrated with 
quietness and the undergrowth of the 
forest a fairyland lighted by the even- 
ing skies. Then the Bosphorus below 
the Giant’s Mount is like a magic river, 
which every varying enchantment of 
color holds spellbound; at first so mar- 
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vellously blue that it is hard to turn 
one’s eyes from watching it, changing 
to a shining way of dominant gold, 
down which the old-world emperors 
sailed, to pale with the twilight except 
for a soft kindling of the afterglow, 
and dream in unbroken silver when the 
moon rises. .All this can be seen 
within the space of half-an-hour from 
the heights where, with the last fra- 
grance of the day and the sound of 
drowsy insects, the woods prepare for 
sleep. And at this time the day seems 
repentant of the great heat, or if the 
strong wind from the Black Sea (which 
blows mostly through the summer) has 
been fierce, it falls; coolness reigns, 
and the quiet of the woods is almost 
exhilaration in their green tranquility, 
while the windows flash back in in- 
finite crimson the last light of the sun 
from the radiantly white palaces 
among the sleepy cypresses which bor- 
der the Bosphorus, above long quays 
of marble. 

Caiques are slender, graceful boats, 
and the Turks who row them an at- 
tractive class. On Friday, the Moslem 
Sunday, the Golden Horn is covered 
with caiques and water-craft of all de- 
scriptions on their way to the Sweet 
Waters of Europe or to Egub. This vil- 
lage is one of the most delightful places 
near the town, with its cool mosques 
(forbidden ground to the infidel), quaint 
wooden houses, and impenetrable ha- 
rem lattices, which, for all their blind 
look, see so well. Round the mosques 
are half-hidden cemeteries, which glim- 
mer in gray and green through vaulted 
arcades covered with gold lettering. 
The marble tombs inside these cloisters 
are elaborately inscribed with ara- 
besques, which, however, are often hid- 
den by creepers and obliterated by age. 
By the cala or landing-stage in spring- 
time storks have their nests—a good 
omen, of which the Turks are very 
fond. 

At the Sweet Waters there collects a 
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crowd of wonderful picturesqueness— 
Turkish ladies, not dressed in their ha- 
bitual black, but light silks and the 
thinnest of gauze yashmaks or veils, 
Greeks from Galata, Albanians swag- 
gering along with the rustle of their 
stiff, white petticoats, and Pashas in 
European uniform. Carriages line the 
road, which at the Sweet Waters runs 
parallel with the river. Negroes, the 
unfortunate guardians of the noble ha- 
rems, are often in attendance. In re- 
sorts of this kind cafés are invariably 
found, often half-hidden in a blue and 
purple mist of trailing wistaria, or gay 
with the pink and white foam of cherry 
or almond blossom—a joyous light by 
contrast to the sullen flush of Judas- 
trees. The crowd sits and drinks its 
coffee, or lies about on the grass, while 
from the valleys comes the tinkle of 
pipes, where gipsies make music by 
running water, and storks gravely flap 
their wings from some nest above the 
stream. This is the real holiday of the 
Turk, and the enjoyment that he ap- 
preciates to the full, to take his ease 
by running water and smoke his nar- 
ghileh dreamily, with the sound of dis- 
tant music. This idleness he calls 
“keyf,” contentment, freedom from all 
care, and repose of mind and body. 
Before sunset the throng becomes thin. 
Straggling groups follow the piping 
gipsies, and the carriages wind up the 
road which crosses the hill to the town. 
The crowd of boats pass down the 
Golden Horn again to catch the last 
sight of Stamboul lying in a dream 
of amber light, and the golden aureoles 
of the mosques, until the sound of their 
flutes becomes faint, and 


With moonlight and sleep for repay- 
ment, 
Refreshed as a bride and made free, 
With the stars and sea winds in her 
raiment, 
Night sinks on the sea. 


There is yet another way of getting 
about, cheap, quick, and not unattrac- 
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tive. Steamboats or shirkets run con- 
stantly from Therapia to Constantino- 
ple, and often constitute a trap to the 
unwary sightseer, because Turkish 
time is regulated by the sun, but not, 
as one would suppose, from sunrise, 
but from sunset, so that at any time of 
the year one o'clock is one hour after 
sunset. Time, then, is constantly 
changing, so that the stranger who 
takes a boat at half-past three may 
very well find four days later that it 
has gone. The crowd on the steamers 
is as mixed as any congregation can 
well be: the bird’s-eye view of the Bos- 
phorus, its gardens, white palaces, and 
marble quays, is beautiful, and con- 
stantly changing. There is a curious 
little white bird, flocks of which are al- 
ways flying very swiftly up and down 
the water. Tradition says they never 
rest, and the Turks, who call them 
“velqowan,” or the followers of the 
wind, believe them to be the souls of 
the drowned women who have paid the 
penalty of unfaithfulness. 

Stamboul by night and Stamboul by 
day are two very different places. 
The regulation which insists upon all 
who walk the streets carrying a light is 
not enforced very strictly here, as in 
other towns, where it is considered a 
wise precaution, as who intent upon 
robbery or mischief would advertize 
himself with a lantern? It is difficult 
to realize, as one walks through the 
tawdry, ill-lit streets of Pera, that it is 
Savage country two miles away. The 
slums of Galata are, however, worse, 
since in them is found, not the barba- 
rism of Stamboul, but the lowest and 
vilest dregs of civilization. In the big 
street parallel to the quay there is the 
usual flamboyant vice intended to at- 
tract sailors. Polygot megaphones 
shriek, Greek and Jewish women sing 
and dance, and the impression is one 
of a common, though unusually nau- 
seating, depravity. But to plunge into 
any of the side alleys, into the quiet 
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and darkness, brings one into a dif- 
ferent and a secret atmosphere. Men 
walk furtively. and through lattices 
furtively opened wolfish faces peer out, 
grotesquely framed by the dim light 
of the room, and hands beckon stealth- 
ily. If the air is quiet there is some- 
times the perfume of hashish, for it is 
chiefly in these streets that the drug 
is consumed. MHashish-smoking is a 
thing by itself: it claims its votaries 
entirely, and they give themselves up 
to a leaden-eyed contentment, placidly 
abjuring all other pleasures. Out of 
curiosity I visited hashish-dens with 
friends more than once. We were 
chiefly struck by the intense eagerness 
of the smokers at first to obtain the 
pipe. When there is a question of 
prior right this occasionally leads to 
trouble. Their energy soon evapo- 
rates, and their desire once satisfied, it 
is succeeded by a lassitude which be- 
comes a coma. I once asked the pro- 
prietor of one of these places about a 
man apparently half-unconscious on a 
dirty divan, and was told he retained a 
misty knowledge of what was passing 
round him. “If you strike him on 
the face,” said the owner of the den, 
“he will make no quarrel with you— 
his dreams are better to him.” In this 
locality there are only two classes— 
those who exist for, and by, vice. It 
is an unsavory place, but as much as 
any other part a feature of the city. 
There are many repellent sights in 
the capital, and it is hard to conceive a 
picture which more realistically repre- 
sents a scene from the Inferno than an 
ordinary business transaction that oc- 
curs nightly. Dogs are the scavengers 
of Constantinople, and every night the 
refuse of hotels and houses is thrown 
into the street. A class of man exists 
which lives by rag-picking, and. dili- 
gently investigates the contents of 
these heaps, while the dogs snarl and 
bay round him savagely, resenting his 
intrusion into their perquisites. I know 
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no more revolting spectacle than the 
figure of a man, half-hidden by the 
gloom, crouching over a mass of filth, 
and seeming to dispute the horrible 
food in a circle of growling beasts, 
with bristling hair and gleaming eyes. 

The dogs are a great feature of Con- 
stantinople, and, indeed, of all Turkish 
towns. They lie about in amiable 
heaps in the sunshine, and are most 
considerately treated by the Turks, 
though occasionally they suffer at the 
hands of Greeks or Armenians. One 
constantly sees a slumbering group, 
over which the passers-by carefully 
step, monopolizing the very centre of a 
busy, crowded street. Each road has 
its own pack, which protests vehe- 
mently against any foreign trespass. 
Yet a dog may pass where he pleases 
by making, in the Turkish phrase, 
“tesslim” — i.e., “resignation.” In a 
street not his own he is obliged every 
few yards to lie on his back and wave 
his paws propitiatingly, while an inhos- 
pitable chorus barks round him. The 
progress is slow and undignified, but in 
the end sure. Some of the dogs are 
handsome, and nearly all have most 
courtly manners, but the great major- 
ity are either crippled by carriages or 
mange-stricken. When puppies ap- 
pear upon the scene the nearest Turk 
provides a basket and milk, and sees 
generally to their welfare, and woe be- 
tide the foreigner who tries to kill a 
heund. Once I was passing down a 
street at dusk, but stopped to make 
the acquaintance of a puppy like a ball 
of worsted. I had established a very 
satisfactory basis for future friend- 
ship and was going on my way, when 
I heard the rattle of wheels and yelp- 
ing. Going back, I found the poor 
little beast had been run over and had 
two legs broken. As a big Turkish 
porter was passing, I offered him a 
franc to put the puppy out of its pain, 
a work I did not relish. He was ready 
to take it roughly from my hands, but 
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not to kill it. “That's different,” he 
said; “to take life is wicked.” And yet 
it is probable that this man had been 
as active as any in the Armenian mas- 
sacres. At Broussa the silkworm 
trade has passed out of the hands of 
the Moslems, who gave it up when they 
discovered that the process of manu- 
facture involved the death of the in- 
sects. They are, as they would say, a 
“compassionate” race, but often there 
is much inhumanity mixed with their 
compassion. They bear pain them- 
selves unflinchingly, and expect the 
same attitude towards it from the rest 
of the world. An animal hurt past help 
is left to its agony without question or 
comment. A doctor, who had come 
straight from the case, gave me the fol- 
lowing description of his patient, an 
Albanian, who had saved three children 
in a fire, and then calmly jumped from 
the third story. His arm was broken 
and his collar-bone shattered. The doc- 
tor told him that he would administer 
an aneesthetic. “No,” said the Alba- 
nian, “Bende Hissab. This is my Dill. 
Give me a towel to bite. I have seen 
worse things than this at Prisrend.” 
What in another man would be delib- 
erate cruelty is with the Turk merely a 
eallousness which comes from his 
ereed. Pain is an affliction of God, 
and to be borne as such. 

After a certain intimacy with them 
it is not easy to say whether one most 
admires or detests the Ottomans col- 
lectively. They shine by contrast to 
the Christian, but then it is they who 
are responsible for the condition and 
character of the latter. The “Rayahs” 
or Christian subjects of the Porte are 
treacherous and sordid as a race, but 
it needs a very self-righteous genera- 
tion to condemn them, when their his- 
tory is taken into consideration. 

Constantinople is essentially a place 
to visit at certain seasons, and more 
especially with a view to seeing one 
of its feasts or ceremonies. The Se- 
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lamlik has been too often and too well 
described for a repetition here. But 
two other ceremonies, at least, produce 
an indelible impression—namely, the 
“Night of Power,” where prayers are 
heard and answered, and the Persian 
“Festival,” a euphemistic misnomer for 
what really occurs. On the “Night of 
Power” one is conducted up the narrow 
steep passage that leads to the gallery 
of Agia Sofia, from which one looks 
down upon the worshippers through a 
sea of light. The sound of the peo- 
ple’s prostrations comes up like rhyth- 
mic, muffied thunder, while the long 
chanting of the Imams is a harmonious 
accompaniment, but ineffective beside 
the sincerity of the supplicants, whose 
whole heart is in their prayer. The 
spectator is forced to accord a half- 
reluctant admiration to the absolute 
genuineness which characterizes these 
devotions. The beautiful mosque, with 
its blazing lights below, its long gal- 
leries above ‘half lost in darkness, and 
the roll of sound which rises, regular 
and incessant as the beat of a Mediter- 
ranean surf, is unique, and one of the 
most striking sights of Constantinople. 
On this night of fanaticism foreigners 
are not allowed to go into the crowd, 
seething with the “inurbanity of the 
religion of the dire impostor.” 

On the same evening there is also a 
great exhibition of fireworks at Yildiz, 
and the white mosques turn to burning 
red under the cascades of light, while 
the troops roar in unison their cheers 
for the Sultan. 

The exhibition of Persian fervor is 
more exaggerated and hysterical, but 
scarcely more intense than the Sunni 
worship in Santa Sophia. 

A comparison between the two might 
perhaps suggest the contrast between 
the orderly prayers of a congregation 
and the frantic supplication of the 
deity by the inmates of a mad-house. 
If an apology is needed for repeating 
that which has been so often described, 
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one can but say that, however elliptic 
an account may be of the ceremonies 
of Stamboul, it would be hopelessly in- 
complete without a brief allusion to the 
“Bash Vourmak,” or “Striking of the 
head.” 

This passion-play is held annually in 
celebration of the hero-martyr Hussan, 
who died in the plain of Kerbela, and 
his brother Huseyn. The play takes 
place in the courtyard of the Persian 
or Valide Khan, of which roofs, bal- 
conies, and pavements are crowded by 
pious or curious onlookers. When I 
was present the Europeans were sta- 
tioned on the balconies, to which ac- 
cess is obtained through long pitch- 
black galleries, above the Turkish sol- 
diers who kept back the throng. The 
discipline is excellent, and the behavior 
of the men more subdued than when, 
under similar circumstances, they en- 
force a moderate order at Jerusalem. 
Before the litany of blood begins, with 
its appearance of insane devil-worship, 
the procession comes in under the flare 
of torches, to the accompaniment of 
beating of drums and a chanting which 
continually increases in volume. Upon 
this occasion it was led by two horses, 
draped in white, with doves on one and 
a child upon the other. Behind these 
follow oscillating red and green ban- 
ners, and the devotees swaying their 
bodies in agonized entreaty. Their ap- 
proach is heralded by a cry, which la- 
ter becomes a gasping sob, “Ya Hus- 
san, Ya Husseyn.” As the line serpen- 
tines round the courtyard the intensity 
and insistence of the groan, which is 
prayer and lament in one, becomes in- 
tolerable; the cry of vengeance and of 
mourning surges again and again, until 
the deadly iteration works its effect. 
Longing and sorrow reach their climax 
in a wave of sound, and in the instant’s 
silence which follows the Orientals 
seem to shudder and halt in foreboding 
of some unknown impending thing. I 
have heard the call of a man drowning 
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by night, but even that did not attain 
to the paroxysms of urgency to which 
the Persians reach. Surely no schi- 
amachy, whether that of the priests of 
Baal or the flagellants of the Middle 
Ages, has been as senseless or bloody 
as this play. The men seem driven 
by the sound of their own unprisoned 
syllables, terrified and reckless as the 
horses in a cavalry charge galloping to 
outstrip the thunder of their hoofs. 
The pitch of emotion at which they 
aim is too high for gratification ex- 
cept in terms of suffering. Souls in 
pain appear to wait for a great judg- 
ment; in every face blind eyes seem 
straining to see a vision. It does not 
need much imagination to become 
aware of a desire for the purification 
of a sordid soul in the fierce renuncia- 
tion of self, the sacrifice or rather ded- 
ication of that which all men hold 
precious to an ideal, not less command- 
ing because it is only half-realized. 
The tide of feeling rises furious yet 
impotent, a wild monotony in one in- 
tention, until it ends in a breathless 
stillness, a sudden silence, menacing 
and supplicating, tortured by expec- 
tancy. The agony of stillness is as 
tense as the frenzy it succeeds. Every 
face might be the death-mask of one 
who had died with salvation near, but 
unobtainable. 

After the pause, which is only for 
a moment of time, the work of mutila- 
tion begins. The impetus grows ever 
more strenuous, and the primitive note 
of monotony maddens the already mad- 
dened worshippers. 

The fanatics beat their naked backs 
with chains, whose links bruise and 
deaden the flesh before they cut it. 
Others armed with swords strike their 
shaven heads till the place becomes a 
carnival of blood. The horses draped 
in white became red, and the fluttering 
doves upon them were splashed with 
the same color; the child that seemed 
merely a detail of the procession be- 
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came crimson, as the torches’ flame tri- 
umphantly lit the blood in its conquest 
of white. The whole courtyard is a 
study of brilliant color where the light 
strikes, or of rather gruesome dim- 
ness in the shadow. The reek comes 
up to the galleries with the vehement 
cry, not of bodily but of mental an- 
guish, a tormented penitence of souls 
in pain which only pain can express. 
It has so often been said that the 
East and the West are different, that 
the essential difference has come to be 
regarded as a matter of little im- 
portance; yet, to many of those who 
have lived in the East, it resolves itself 
into this—that the West has freedom 
while the East has not, and so circum- 
spection and secrecy have become con- 
genital among Orientals. The Orient 
wears a mask where the Occident has 
resigned it; but, though Kismet is an 
excellent referendum, yet in the face 
of a physical crisis, though the nervous- 
ness of the Eastern is not as acute as 
that of a European, he still feels 
acutely. At the inception of this “Fes- 
tival” the faces of the devotees are 
stern, but haunted by the prophetic 
fear of pain which underlies the cour- 
age of the martyr, though the flood of 
their ‘emotion and the jubilant cer- 
tainty carries them forward on a wave 
of magnificent feeling that acts as an 
anzesthetic to the tortures of the body. 
After the “Festival” had continued 
perhaps some twenty minutes I re- 
member noticing one man. He 
showed no sign of laceration. His 
eyes were fixed in a distant, absorbed 
stare. I watched him through my 
glasses and saw how he brought up his 
scimitar at first reluctantly and then 
with a rush to his forehead. The 
spirit was willing but the flesh was 
weak; he had thought out and ac- 
quiesced in the conclusion of his fel- 
lows, but the trial was hard. His face 
was set and hypnotized by a great de- 
termination which prevailed. By some 
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accident he struck one of the bigger 
veins, and instantly the rigid features 
and eyes focussed on one purpose were 
blotted out, and his white tunic hidden 
under a red gush which shone under 
the torches, 

To a European these ecstasies or 
hysterics are simply a form of reli- 
gious libertinism, seeming more irra- 
tional than the practice of the flagel- 
lants, and more objectless than the or- 
deal by fire. Yet the excitement is 
certainly contagious, and I have some- 
times questioned the people as to what 
they felt themselves. They rarely at- 
tempt to make their practice accord 
with logic, even to the extent of 
bringing it into symmetry with their 
creed. It is certainly a grim parody of 
the chivalry it is intended to recall. 
St. Francis, who espoused poverty, 
found a cathedral sepulchre richer 
than that of many an emperor; and 
so by the irony of fate the memory 
of Huseyn, once the mirror of knight- 
hood, is celebrated with dim or flaring 
lights in this orgy of tears, sweat, and 
blood. 

To pass to an equally picturesque 
and less gory subject. 

No sight-seeing in Constantinople is 
complete without a visit to the Ba- 
zaars. These are situated at the top 
of the hill of Stamboul, which faces 
the height of Pera or Bey Oglou across 
Galata Bridge. On their outskirts are 
the booths of Greeks, all drivers of 
hard bargains, who sell seed-pearls 
chiefly, clamorously attracting the no- 
tice of any passer-by. Inside the air is 
cool, somnolent, and often redolent 
with different Eastern scents and the 
perfume of attar of roses. Solemn old 
Turks sit cross-legged, playing with 
their rosaries of ninety-nine beads, 
each of which represents one of the 
Beautiful Names of God. Occasionally 
they rise and go through the proper 
motions of prayer, and when so en- 
gaged no prospective purchaser can 
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distract them from their devotions. In 
any case, all non-Moslems are driven 
forth at a certain hour, the hour of 
prayer, when the voice of the circum- 
ambulent auctioneer is hushed and the 
vendors retire to worship. A bargain 
with these patriarchs, softened by ex- 
cellent Turkish coffee and many cigar- 
ettes, loses that sordid side usually as- 
sociated with it. 

Almost opposite to the Bazaars there 
stands the Nour-i-Osmanie Mosque, with 
an open space round it, at whose en- 
trance chains depend from a doorway, 
to force all to bend their heads in sub- 
mission to the sanctity of the spot. 
Directly in front of this entrance is 
the street of the “Faljis,” or fortune- 
tellers. Of these there are many 
kinds, among them women who shuffle 
beads for farthings in this street, with 
no kind of principle that I was ever 
able to discover. At Eyoub there are 
white-robed women who affect the 
mystery of the Oracle, and hidden by 
their veils as they recite full-mouthed 
incantations above a well, encircled by 
swaying cypresses, they have all the 
traditional appearance of sibyls. I 
was once severely rebuked for inquisi- 
tively intruding into these mysteries, as 
I had unthinkingly come between a 
grave and the well, so cutting off the 
influence of the holy occupant of the 
tomb with my profane body. A Greek 
in search of a jewelled comb lost by 
his sister recounted to me how once 
he had peered down this same well and 
seen a crowd of shadowy faces, 
amongst which he distinguished the 
beautiful features of a lady, a dear 
friend of the family, with the comb 
shining in her hair. I never heard of 
the unpleasant time that must have 
followed for all parties. The setting 
in which the predictions take place are 
a fair excuse for superstition, for it is 
hard to conceive anything more beauti- 
ful than Eyoub on a blue, still day, with 
its cemeteries carpeted with wild-flow- 
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ers and its veiled soothsayers among 
the cypresses. 

The Diviners of the Nour-i-Osmanie, 
chiefly Moors, who speak a broad gut- 
tural Turkish, proceed on totally dif- 
ferent lines. The inquirer into fate is 
first told to write down his Christian 
hame and then his mother’s, and sub- 
sequently given a pencil to hold, which 
is supposed to absorb and communicate 
to the fortune-teller the inspiration of 
his thoughts. A prolonged silence fol- 
lows, while the oracle mutters bro- 
kenly; perhaps a servant comes in with 
coffee, his left hand held horizontally 
across his stomach, in sign of humility 
—surely one of the oddest forms of 
courtesy that the mind of man has in- 
vented. Then a series of half-prophetic 
and usually most embarrassing ques- 
tions ensues. The seeker after knowl- 
edge is soon dismissed with the as- 
surance that after a period of a certain 
number, 3, 5, or 7, or, for that matter, 
any other,—though the soothsayer pru- 
dently refuses to enter into details as 
to whether it is a period of days, 
weeks, months, or years,—his or her 
“star” will be high. Often, too, an in- 
junction is added to feed the street 
dogs by way of “charity,” very early 
the next morning, with quantities of 
bread. 

The language and sonorous phrases 
of the fortune-tellers are attractive, 
while, as is natural from men of their 
calling, they are extremely shrewd, and 
though the whole performance may be 
written down a mummery, the unex- 
peed truths they, or the more intelli- 
gent ones, often happen on are some- 
times startling. When one has become 
sufficiently acquainted with a “Falji,” 
it is a by no means uninteresting way 
of passing a morning to listen while 
type after type, and class after class, 
ask him almost the same questions, and 
buy philtres or prophylacteries, chiefly 
excerpts from the Koran, which as 
charms decorate the room. 
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Amongst other superstitions in Tur- 
key, belief in the “evil eye” is very 
common, and though it does not as- 
sume quite the shape of the “jetta- 
tura” in Italy, it is not less prevalent. 
Many cab-horses are decorated with 
blue beads as a precaution against be- 
ing “overlooked.” The Orientals of 
the Near East are more loth even than 
Western nations to seem to throw 
down the gauntlet to fate. Any boast 
or exclamation of admiration is eagerly 
followed by some propitiatory obser- 
vation, usually in the case of the Ot- 
toman “Mashallah,’’—i.e., “What God 
has wished!” conveying the idea “Let 
no harm come to anything so beauti- 
ful.” This ejaculation has almost 
passed into a phrase of courtesy, used 
by a guest on entering the house or 
partaking of the hospitality of his 
host. The Greek equivalent of “Un- 
berufen,”’ when they wish to guard 
against calamity, is a curious expres- 
sion, “Skortho eis to mati,’’—.e., “‘Gar- 
lic in the eye,” the derivation of which 
is not very clear. 

The Hellenes of Constantinople are a 
distinctly superstitious race. Once I 
remember playing a hand at cards 
with a Greek in a restaurant. Ata 
moment which seemed to him critical 
I took off my hat. He threw down 
his hand, protesting that it was not 
fair to pray and uncover to a saint in a 
game of chance. 

Perhaps one of the attractions of liv- 
ing by the Bosphorus is that what the 
hour will bring forth is always uncer- 
tain. It would be far from easy to 
cram so many new experiences as#are 
to be met with between Stamboul and 
Pera, into a walk of the same distance 
elsewhere. In Stamboul itself one may 
well be one of a heterogeneous line of 
a dozen different nationalities, per- 
plexed by the problem of dodging pack- 
horses laden with bricks whose corners 
are painful, avoiding trams, or even 
threading a stream of stiff, pacing 
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camels. On Galata Bridge cripples 
hop beside the carriages, and ancients 
in green turbans, who have expended 
their last vitality vainly on the Haj, 
pray for charity. Occasionally lepers, 
or men suffering from some kindred 
disease, with faces beyond the guess of 
a nightmare, equally loathsome in the 
daytime and at dusk, call dismally 
upon the pity of those who pass. Men- 
dicants with their eyes fixed on eter- 
nity, and their heads and flowing white 
beards dropped in their chests, tran- 
quilly hold out their hands for the 
daily requirements of which they are 
sure. If the season be, say, the feast 
of Bairam, the casual things to be met 
with are even more astonishing than 
at other times. Albanians in snowy 
petticoats, or men dressed as such, 
sword-dance in glory in the middle of 
the street. Gipsies lead amiable bears 
through the thoroughfares, followed by 
a pack of indignant dogs; sheep, 
combed and washed, with pure white 
fleeces and gilded horns, decked for the 
Sacrifice, are guided through the traffic; 
and in the midst of all this, while chil- 
dren fly kites in the green cemeteries 
and the place is a gay revelry of sound 
and color, one may meet with the body 
of some girl, dressed in her bridal 
clothes, on the way to her grave. 

But perhaps the most marvellous of 
sights one may meet—and, unless con- 
stitutionally very brave, fly from—is 
the fire-brigade. 

The fire-brigade, or tulunbajis, is, I 
believe, totally unlike any other body 
of men to be found in the world. 
I shall never forget my first introduc- 
tion to them. I was returning with 
two friends from a dinner, where we 
had been regaled with bloody tales of 
the Armenian massacres, and were 
quietly discussing the possibility of 
their recurrence, when we heard a 
frantic yelling behind us, and turning 
saw a crowd of men scantily dressed, 
armed with staves, and charging head- 
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long down the street. We wasted no 
precious moments in futile comments, 
but with great presence of mind 
turned and ran quickly into the shel- 
ter of a neighboring hotel, where the 
true character of things was explained 
to us. 

These men, as far as I have had the 
opportunity of observing them, work 
well and are efficient, but they bear 
a bad name, and are supposed to loot 
the houses adjacent to the fire, if the 
opportunity occurs. Such is_ their 
reputation, that it is only at the very 
last that the inmates will consent to 
leave their home. Upon the occasion 
of a fire I once contrived to enter the 
neighboring building, wondering if the 
people inside had realized their danger, 
for it seemed that it too must inevita- 
bly be burnt. There, however, I found 
the men collected, and prepared to do 
battle for their household gods. 

In the emergency of a fire the aver- 
age Turk is very apt to lose his head. 
A friend of mine, at the burning of a 
house by the Bosphorus, once saw a 
native rushing to and fro pouring 
water on the conflagration from a sar- 
dine-tin. On another occasion, a ser- 
geant who had managed to climb to 
the roof, there danced and shouted un- 
til the edifice collapsed with him! 
The most lamentable and picturesque 
fire which I witnessed occurred at the 
house of a friend on the Feast of the 
Sacrifice of Bairam. It was a day 
when the air seemed to dance with 
sunlight, and the Bosphorus (which 
the house overlooked) was flashing tur- 
quoise, the boats on it all gay and 
decorated with flags. At twelve 
o’clock a thunder of guns rang out 
in salute, and made the air vibrate 
to sound. Trumpets pealed, muezzins 
called to prayer from the white min- 
arets, and round the roar and crackle 
of the fire under the sparkling blue 
skies bugles played unceasingly. 

At night the sinister cry “Yangiin 
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Var!” (there is a conflagration) is of- 
ten heard, in a melancholy long-drawn 
wail. From quarter to quarter it is 
taken up by the bekjis or night-watch- 
men, who patrol the streets, not with 
any view to the prevention of law- 
breaking, but rather to keep up a time- 
honored tradition. They make their 
approach known alike to honest men 
and thieves by beating the pavement 
soundly with their staves, to the inter- 
ruption of a stranger’s sleep. 

Politics are not the province of this 
article, which attempts only to convey 
some portion of the glamor that Con- 
stantinople itself exercises. It has 
been described, more than once I think, 
in books found at the stations, as a 
town of “blood, fire, and deep,” a melo- 
dramatic description that is compara- 
tively accurate if applied to different 
moods. The most -enthusiastic histo- 
rian forgets the past to remember the 
present, forgets the tragedies of the 
Porphyrogeniti,—for tragedies are the 
memories of the city,—and how the em- 
perors sailed down the Bosphorus, 
magnificent before their death, how 
Crusaders forgot the Cross and sought 
the gold of the place, in the living won- 
ders round them. Whatever sinister 
influence they may have had in the 
past, the white mosques with their 
golden crowns and snowy minarets, 
and the magnetic blue of the Bospho- 
rus, atone for by their present beauty. 
If the city has been a siren in the 
past, it is a siren still, and the cy- 
presses quivering with a dimness that 
seems always refluent under the breeze 
and sunshine, half sombre in the light 
above the sparkle of color, red or 
white, from almond, cherry, or Judas 
trees, endow the place with a perpet- 
ual enchantment and a_ controlling 
spell. However the reality may belie 
its name, he who first called Constan- 
tinople Der-sadet, the Gate of Felicity, 
was a lover of beauty who found the 
right word for his love. 
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THE ISLAND OF “OOF.” 


Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study: 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


The lilting refrain of the old Latin 
Student’s Song, Englished by a modern 
poet, ran strangely in his head, chiming 
with his mood though far from ex- 
_ pressing his condition. Certainly his 
own prime was not flown, nor could 
his life as an undergraduate be called 
studious imprisonment, although his 
share in the traditional follies of his 
university was considerably smaller 
than that of some of his friends. And 
the rest went wide of the mark; youth 
is no longer tender, seldom ruddy. He 
was merely a clean-shaved, well-fea- 
tured, rather pale young man, some- 
what resembling the picture of Cardi- 
nal Newman when in statu pupillari, 
but without the least trace of his fu- 
ture asceticism. 

Before him on the table lay a heap of 
severely entitled books, written notes, 
and other evidences of intellectual pur- 
pose, just now not invitingly. He 
dipped his pen, but gave another glance 
at the poem. Its opening words were 
powerfully seductive at the present 
seasonal instant: 


Cast aside dull books and thought: 
Sweet is folly, sweet is play! 
Take the pleasure spring hath brought 
In life’s opening holiday. 
Meet it is that age should ponder 
O’er grave matters fraught with care: 
Tender youth is free to wander, 
Free to frolic, light as air. 


There it was again, tender youth; 
that clearly meant himself, while pon- 
dering age was obviously the dons, and 
grave matters fraught with care stood 
for the Law Tripos. He could not re- 
sist the charm of the pulsing music 
and its alluring solicitation; it seemed 


to possess the force of a mystic com- 
mand, a spiritual exhortation not to 
wrong the season’s sanctities by im- 
muring himself longer in college rooms. 
Looking from the window he beheld 
the fresh sunlit lawn, delicately pow- 
dered with a film of white daisies, and 
crossed by thin morning shadows, with 
the pinnacles of his college chapel far- 
stretched on its surface. He revolved 
the inevitable moralities: was it right 
that he should abandon his labors for 
that sunny, sky-covered outer world? 
A number of small birds, tripping 
daintily over close-shaven sward in 
pursuit of belated worms, proved the 
deciding scruple in the scale. What if 
they had remained indoors? “I too, if I 
go out, may find my worm,” he said 
thoughtfully. 

In mere absence of mind he put on 
his cap and gown, forgetting that the 
early hour did not call for academicals. 
Then, closing the door, he stepped 
noiseiessly down the old crooked oak 
staircase, wondering a little that the 
unusual act did not appeal to his sense 
of the ludicrous. He was, however, in 
a dreamy mood; the result, perhaps, of 
overwork, though more probably of il- 
licit reading in subjects other than the 
prescribed agenda of law. But this 
could hardly account for the remark- 
able change in his surroundings as he 
neared the -bottom of the descent. 
Dark as it was, Staircase D had not 
hitherto afforded optical illusions, yet 
it did so now beyond question. On 
emerging from his room he had seen 
the familiar legend, “J. Boggs,” in 
white letters over the opposite door; 
the next landing, though less distinctly, 
had shown him the sported oaks of two 
second-year men; but in the dusky 
lower flight the miraculous happened. 
Here he was astonished to see a 
shabby figure in knee-breeches and 
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greasy jacket, carrying a silver dish of 
antique pattern into a room on the 
ground floor. The room, as he knew 
well, was inhabited by his friend 
Broadhurst, the stroke of his college 
boat; in its normal state it was adorned 
with pewter prize-mugs, oars, and pho- 
tographs of music-hall artists; but 
now, glancing through the door, he per- 
ceived an antique apartment, seem- 
ingly of the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
The walls were hung with quaintly pic- 
tured tapestry, the windows filled with 
lumps of opaque glass set in lead; the 
floor was rush-strewn, and two small 
book-shelves held a number of black- 
letter volumes, apparently purloined 
from the collection of original imprints 
of the sixteenth century in the college 
library. On a low black-oak chair lay 
a pair of richly embroidered gloves, 
with a musical instrument of the lute 
order. The table, also of black oak, 
was laid for a meal, with what ap- 
peared to be silver dishes, and with 
knives and spoons but no forks. A 
handsome crest, it seemed of some an- 
cient family, hung over the mantel- 
piece. 

Greatly perplexed by this mysterious 
freak of his friend—whom he had sup- 
posed as incapable of experiments in 
antique decoration as of black-letter 
research—he entered the room and took 
down one of the books; it was entitled 
Questiones Besae Theologicae. He had 
just remarked the surprising freshness 
of the print when a loud and strange 
voice behind him cried out: 

“Sirrah! What dost thou 
maister’s chamber?” 

Turning in some alarm, and nearly 
dropping the folio in his nervousness, 
he beheld the greasy serving-man he 
had seen on the stairs advancing to- 
wards him from the inner room, a 
large meat-knife in his hand and his 
face wearing a look of ferocious 
truculence. 

“Oh, it’s all right, it’s a mistake, you 
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know,” he explained, hastily returning 
the volume. But as he did so the vis- 
age of the man-servant underwent a 
sudden change; he stared for a mo- 
ment with his mouth open, and then 
bowed almost to the rush-covered floor. 
“My lord will be ’ere anon,” he said in 
a humble and somewhat frightened 
tone, “an’ if your honor (or your wor- 
ship) is to dine with ’im I will pres- 
ently, make another place. But ’e ‘ath 
given me no commandment therein.” 

Escape would doubtless have been a 
wise exchange for valor; but the under- 
graduate was consumed by two things 
—insatiable curiosity, and now, though 
it could not be more than half-past 
ten, a gnawing sense of hunger, born 
no doubt of an insufficient breakfast. 
These twin impulses urged him to see 
the adventure to its close regardless of 
consequences; but before he could 
speak another remarkable figure en- 
tered the room. 

This was a young man of about his 
own age, and, like himself, enveloped 
in a scholastic gown; under which, 
however, he could see a rich doublet of 
silk trunk hose, and delicately colored 
stockings terminating in pointed shoes 
with rosettes. He wore, also, a fine 
white ruff and a sword, the latter with 
some difficulty concealed. His com- 
plexion was clear and fresh, his teeth 
milk-white, his hair light and curling, 
and his eyes of an agreeable blue; a 
downy moustache and beard complet- 
ing the picture of a charming youth, 
albeit oddly attired and plainly of an- 
other age. His expression was gentle 
and somewhat dreamy, yet tending to 
mirth. 

“*Fore God, I have ’scaped the Pro- 
vost but by’ an inch,” he said with a 
merry grimace as he came in; then, 
finding himself confronted by the 
black-gowned undergraduate, gazing at 
him through gold-rimmed spectacles, 
his exultation turned to dismay with 
comic rapidity. It was clear that he 
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took his visitor for some species of 
medizeval don, clothed with punitive 
functions. 

“Sir, I crave your pardon,” he began, 
making an obeisance nearly as pro- 
found as his servant's; but observing 
the youthfulness of his supposed en- 
emy he burst into a laugh. 

“Od’s bodikins! I feared you were 
a Doctor at least, if not the Vice-Chan- 
cellor himself,” he explained with ‘a pe- 
culiar grace of manner, motioning his 
servant to offer him one of the only 
two chairs in the room. “Now, how- 
ever, I perceive that you are a student 
of some other university; of Oxford, 
perhaps (for I know not what fash- 
ioned gowns they wear), or perchance 
of Paris. Marry, we are well met; and 
you shall dine with me, for Maggot 
hath provided more than enough for 
two, that he might have a greater re- 
version for himself.” 

“Thanks, thanks awfully — er — I 
mean I should like it very much,” the 
young man stammered. On the face 
of it the thing had the appearance of 
an elaborate hoax; but he felt half- 
famished, and the dinner, or luncheon, 
looked tempting. 

With the utmost politeness his host 
helped him to remove his gown, the 
servant performing the same office for 
himself. Then, after a short Latin 
grace, unctuously pronounced yet not 
without a suspicion of waggishness, 
they sat down to the feast. It con- 
sisted of roast beef, mutton, fish, eels, 
and a capon, with sundry greens, but 
no potatoes, and what his host called 
“wine of the Canaries,” 

“T am but lately recovered of a ter- 
tian,” he explained; “else I should dine 
in common hall, served by little dirty- 
pawed sizars in gowns, that spill the 
meats and drink. ‘And if it were not 
for my estate I could not have even 
these two poor chambers to myself, 
but would sleep pigged in three or four 
in bed, like salted fish.” 
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Complexity best expresses the under- 
graduate’s feelings during the meal. 
The attentions of his courtly host, the 
strange yet agreeable flavor of the 
foods, and the awkwardness of eating 
without a fork, together with the ne- 
cessity of erasing three hundred years 
of his historical memory, rendered the 
repast at once the most delightful and 
difficult of his life. He resolved to 
conceal his chronological identity, and 
to allow his entertainer to suppose him 
a member of some contemporary seat 
of learning, travelling for pleasure or 
information. This was easier than 
might be thought, his use of strictly 
modern English being regarded by the 
Elizabethan as the imperfect efforts of 
a comparative stranger to the tongue. 
The attempt, however, to express 
shrewd opinions on the political poli- 
cies of the Earl of Essex, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Cecil; to offer ingenious 
speculations as to the probable suc- 
cessor of the Virgin Queen; and to 
swell with pious gratulation for the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, taxed his 
powers to the utmost. Another strain 
was imposed by his companion’s use 
of Italian and colloquiai Latin; an- 
other, by the consciousness of the 
plainness of his own dress as compared 
with the sumptuous attire of his friend, 
in which, as upon his fingers, several 
jewels of price sparkled exquisitely. 
He was relieved, however, to find that 
he was not a lord. 

“Maggot here calleth me so,” he ex- 
plained; “but in truth I am no more 
than Francis Aubrey, a lord’s younger 
son, with but a _  seanty fortune. 
Wherefore I must either mate with 
riches or else seek service at Court; 
though it jumps best with my inclina- 
tion to essay these new Virginias, 
whereof our Raleigh makes such brave 
report, and where, ’tis said, honor may 
be got, with a great store of gold. And 
now, gentle Sir, sith I have been thus 
free with you, may I demand your 
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country and university, that we be 
strangers no longer?” 

The undergraduate had foreseen the 
question, and now flattered himself on 
the ingenuity of his reply. “It’s an 
Empire,” he answered boldly, “with its 
headquarters on one of the Cassiterides 
or Isles of Tin; some people call it the 
‘Isle of Oof.’ That means money, 
you know, Consols, and four per cents., 
and ‘all that. It’s also famous for 
fighting in all sorts of places abroad, 
and for colonial expansion, and intelli- 
gence, and education, and inventions. 
My knowledge-shop is called the Uni- 
versitas Poetarum, because most of our 
poets, when we had any, went there,— 
Milton, you know, and Wordsworth, 
and Byron, and Tennyson. But poetry 
doesn’t pay now, so we've shunted it 
for science, ‘labs’ and that sort of 
thing.” A feeling that he had been 


culpably flippant was balanced by self- 
approval for his cunning in the avoid- 


ance of poetical names prior or con- 
temporary to the Elizabethan, whose 
memory, he was almost startled to ob- 
serve, was a complete blank as to the 
future. 

His host, for the first time, showed 
a touch of pride, national and personal. 
“This Albion of ours hath also her rich 
estates, now that we have despoiled 
the papist monks of their slothful heri- 
tage,” he said with a slight appearance 
of hauteur. “And she has had her con- 
quests—in the fields of France, and in 
Holy Land, as weil as on the seas 
*gainst the Spaniard. Moreover, her 
exemplars of the Muse fall not below 
the greatest of the ancients in noble in- 
vention and lofty conceits; the gentle 
Spenser, learned Ben Jonson, and 
mighty Marlowe (these were bred here 
in our Cantabrigia); with this new plant 
and flower of poesy, Will Shakespeare, 
that I have seen both in tragedy and 
comedy, and do esteem the most god- 
like of men for sublime conception and 
ease in setting forth, And we have 
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also many lesser swans, among whom 
my longing is (like our Earl of Oxford, 
my kinsman) to inscribe my name, for 
I value the laureate’s wreath better 
than a king’s crown. But come, we 
have eaten and drunk; let’s now have 
some music, for thus friendship is 
augmented.” 

The courtier-student, whose manner 
had undergone a perceptible increase 
of dignity, pressed several musical in- 
struments upon his guest, who at 
length chose one having some affinity 
to a modern banjo, though he refused 
to be the first performer. “I'd rather 
you started the ball,” he said modestly. 

His host bowed. “I will discourse 
to you some of our late-made songs, 
newly fitted to music by choice com- 
posers,” he said. “Then, if you will 
cap them with some of your own coun- 
try, it will be a pleasant employment 
to see wherein one or the other may 
excel.” 

He began at once, in a clear and 
pleasing voice, accompanied by his 
lute, the Hamadryad’s Song of Thomas 
Lodge: 


Pluck the fruit and taste the pleasure, 
Youthful Lordlings, of delight! 

While occasion gives you seizure, 
Feed your fancies and your sight! 

After death, when you are gone, 

Joy and pleasure there is none. 


Now the pleasant spring allureth, 
And both place and time invite. 

Out! Alas! What heart endureth 
To disclaim his sweet delight? 

After death, when we are gone, 

Joy and pleasure there is none. 


The fine pagan lyric went to a swing- 
ing tune that suited it well. Then, on 
the listener’s urgency, another fol- 
lowed, sung to a softer air and with a 
shade of embarrassment on the per- 
former's part: 


Love guards the roses of thy lips, 
And flies about them like a bee: 
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If I approach he forward skips, 
And if I kiss he stingeth me. 


Yet others followed, all redolent of 
their age, of life, love, and beauty, of 
spring-time and youth, of change and 
decay; but so obviously thrown at the 
head, of the Edwardian as a boastful 
challenge to the performers of his own 
country that his heart sank within 
him. Not for worlds would he have ac- 
cepted the adventure could he have 
foreseen this ordeal. He racked his 
brain for pieces at once typical of his 
time and within the compass of his vo- 
cal and instrumental attainments; but 
nothing loftier than music-hall and 
kindred harmonies came to his dis- 
traught memory. In the end, and af- 
ter hastily weighing the merits of The 
Man that Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo 
against the Old Kent Road, and finding 
both beyond his powers, he burst forth 
in sheer desperation with the last top- 
ical ballad he had rendered to a 
strictly private audience at his home in 
East Putney, and of which the fol- 
lowing was the refrain: 


You can tell his blooming dollars 

By the edges of his collars, 

For it all comes out in the wash, wash, 
wash! 


Then, overcome with shame for the 
bathos to which he had descended, 
dragging with him the fame of his 
vaunted isle, he Jaid aside the banjo 
and fumbled apologies with a smarting 
face. But the Elizabethan laughed. 

“T’ faith, a merry matter, and excel- 
lent well sung,” he said with gay ap- 
proval; “though methinks for him that 
understands not the idiom it needs a 
gloss as much as the language of the 
Scots. Nevertheless, it has infected 
me with a longing to know more of 
your Island of Oof,:- which must indeed 
be rich to afford such dainty confec- 
tions. Pray tell me if it be far hence, 
for I am soon to travel, and should 
love to see its wonders.” 
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“It’s about three hundred years— 
miles I mean,’ the young man an- 
swered, feeling hot and uncomfortable. 
“And it’s awfully hard to find.” 

His companion laughed again. “I 
doubt not that our Drake and Raleigh 
know it well, but have cunningly con- 
cealed the longitude,” he said. “Now, 
however, I would fain know something 
of your dramatical works; for so brave 
a country cannot lack playhouses, like 
those of our London, with many nim- 
ble wits to serve them.” 

The undergraduate brightened. He 
was really a studious young man, as 
already intimated; but his labors in the 
rudiments of law had been consider- 
ably eased by visits to the more popu- 
lar places of entertainment in the me- 
tropolis, and he believed that his 
knowledge of the national drama, if 
not deep, was at least wide. “Oh, yes; 
we have no end of theatres, not to 
speak of music-halls,” he replied with 
enthusiasm; “some of them really gor- 
geous. You ought to see the decora- 
tions, classical, Renaissance, and Moor- 
ish. And some of the scenery is stun- 
ning.” 

“No doubt they are of inlaid ivory, 
with hangings of cloth of gold,” his 
host assented with polite incredulity. 
“And doubtless your Lord Chamber- 
lain hath much ado to license plays 
fitted to such brave adornment?’ 

“Oh, our Chamberlain’s a bit of an 
actor himself, and knows exactly what 
will go down,” the undergraduate an- 
swered with a feeble attempt at wit. 
It was not his real opinion of the 
statesman in question; but he was an- 
noyed at the Elizabethan’s superior 
airs. “The fact is, though,” he went 
on, “some of our modern plays are rip- 
ping; psychological, you know, and 
sometimes a little risqué, but always 
up to date. They beat those by the 
old duffers all to nothing, except, of 
course, Shakes——” 

He checked himself in time; for the 
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subject seemed to act on the mind of 
his host as a strong irritant. The 
young courtier’s lip curled disdain- 
fully; his blue eyes flashed; and his 
hand crept to the hilt of his sword, 
which he had again put on. “Marry!” 
he exclaimed with passion; “the plays 
of this country, in tragedy, comedy, 
history, and pastoral, and even in 
masques and such-like shows, go before 
all other in the world; and to name the 
writers thereof, from our Sackville to 
the stately swans that now swim in 
our waters, were an iteration of the 
chiefest wits of time. And if your 
playhouses be more costly than ours of 
the Rose, the Swan, and the Globe, 
they have not sounded to sweet Shake- 
speare’s heroical and ravishing strains, 
or——” 

“Oh, yes, they have; I’ve seen Irving, 
in Hamlet, lots of times,” the under- 
graduate interrupted recklessly; but 
the other went on, now in a tone of 
light banter. 

“I travel presently with my tutor 
into Italy,” he said, “for perfecting 
myself in the speech and vices of that 
land; and if this marvellous Hesperides 
of thine lieth near to her coasts, I 
prithee give me the names of some of 
those pieces you have commended, for 
I will assuredly see and hear them.” 

The young man, dreading a return of 
his host’s anger, and a possible re- 
course to his weapon, tortured his 
brain for dramatic titles in support of 
his praise; while the inquirer, with 
an air of mock gravity, wrote down in 
the unhampered spelling of his time: 
Ye Third Mistresse Potiphare, Charlaye 
his Aunte, Oure Flatte, and What Hap- 
pained to Snookes. Then, with another 
of the swift changes common to men 
of his age, he said politely: “Come, let 
us forth of this chamber; it smells of 
leeks, and must be sweetened anon 
with lavender. I would have you see 
our poor Garden of the Muses, that 
you may compare it with your Uni- 
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versitas Poetarum, in the outward show 
and fashion thereof.” 

Once more gowned, the Elizabethan’s 
gay plumage only half-hidden as be- 
fore, they sallied out; the servant, 
Maggot, having pronounced the ways 
clear. “I’ faith,” said the courtier-stu- 
dent, with a shamefaced laugh, “since 
the new Statutes were framed for our 
governance we must all live by book. 
And if one stir abroad in anything less 
black than a crow, or with his hair 
grown longer than an inch, our Provost 
will have a mind to clap him in the 
stocks!”’ 

Words cannot express the under- 
graduate’s sensations as they wan- 
dered together through the streets and 
by-ways of the town, a world at once 
unknown and familiar. Many of the 
colleges looked glaringly new, and all 
were shorn of their modern additions. 
Everywhere, projecting gables, deco- 
rated fronts, small-paned windows, 
and pictorial swinging signs, told of a 
homely universal art long since dead; 
while a fleet of high-pooped sailing 
craft in the river reminded him that 
the Fens were still undrained, and his 
alma mater a seaport. More than all 
else the throngs of strange people, of 
bygone dress, manners, speech, and even 
features, charmed his imagination; 
he noted the portentous march of. oc- 
casional robed ecclesiastics through the 
busy crowds of townsmen, the groups 
of tender-aged scholars going with 
their long-gowned tutors to the schools, 
the housewives in ruff and farthingale 
buying in the market, the clearer com- 
plexions, brighter color, and more 
vigorous action of a younger race. His 
guide, after pointing out what he re- 
garded as the principal sights, con- 
veyed him, somewhat furtively, to the 
taverns, where a good many youths 
were singing and drinking, and thence 
after further refreshment to the bear- 
garden, the bull-ring and cock-pit, and 
the archery butts, the last-named al- 
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ready falling into disuse. Next, de- 
sirous to furnish him with proofs of 
his country’s material resources, he 
carried him off to the noisy booths and 
shows of Stourbridge Fair. 

As they returned across the public 
commons the afternoon sun, piercing a 
crimson cloud, fell full on the spires, 
towers, and clustered roofs before 
them. “A rose-red city, half as old as 
time,” it looked for the moment. Here 
also, as in his own world, the under- 
graduate saw that it was spring; the 
birds were singing, the meads were 
aflame with white and gold, the or- 
chards full of bloom, the gardens gay 
with flowers, the cool air laden with 
perfumes. Over all hung the limpid 
sky of the younger England’s May, 
fresher and purer it seemed than any 
he had ever known. 

The Elizabethan was visibly affected, 
and heaved a lover’s sigh. “Hath your 


Island of Oof such pleasaunce as this 


in the springtime?” he asked sen- 
timentally. 

“Yes, when our weather clerk isn’t 
in bad humor,” the undergraduate an- 
swered, again with facetious intent. 

“And doth your Universitas Poetarum 
look with so fair a face on the sun?” 
He spoke with dreamy indolence and 
half-closed eyes. 

“It’s—er—larger,” his companion re- 
plied, having in mind the ravages of 
Victorian architecture. 

But it was plain that the soft season 
was not uppermost in the mind of the 
Elizabethan, for he changed the sub- 
ject abruptly. “And is this oof,” he 
inquired curiously, “that you say 
standeth in your language for silver 
and gold, so plentiful in your country 
that a gentleman may soon enrich him- 
self, perhaps by war or such like gal- 
lant venture?” 

“Well, company promoting pays bet- 
ter just now, or at least it did,” said 
his instructor cautiously. 

“That is all one,” said the other; “for 
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I doubt not it means to shark up a band 
of purseless fellows for some business 
of hazardous profit; though in sooth L 
incline to gentler enterprises.” 

He stopped suddenly in the midst of 
the common, and drew from his doub- 
let a folded manuscript, inscribed in 
Old English text, Love’s Tragedie, upon 
which he gazed with fond affection. 
“Here I have a tender piece that I 
lately writ,” he said with confidential 
enthusiasm, “setting forth the painful 
history of a virgin youth and a youth- 
ful virgin enthralled in the trammels 
of love, and of cruel and despiteful 
fate; a moving conceit once enacted in 
my own college, and that hath ob- 
tained commendation even from the 
envious wits of the Mermaid Tavern 
in London. Marry now! if your people 
of Oof spend such bravery upon their 
playhouses, they should not fail to re- 
ward him that pleaseth them with a 
new thing, full of heroical action and 
moral virtue?” 

The undergraduate’s face fell; clearly 
he had overshot the mark in his florid 
description of British theatres. The 
idea of moral virtue, however hero- 
ically presented, extracting money 
from his contemporaries, struck him 
with dismay. “Perhaps it might go 
down as a music-hall sketch if you put 
in a few topical gags, something about 
vivisection or Chinese labor, you 
know,” he said with a dubious cough. 

“It is full of noble and lamentable 
matter, that must needs move pitifully 
the hearts of all that see and hear, and 
arouse them to high Platonical affec- 
tions,” the amateur went on earnestly. 
“For the ancients declare that to be- 
hold tragedy softeneth the soul and 
amendeth the manners; and if it were 
set forth by fair beardless boys, with 
delicate voices and smooth gestures, 
methinks it would please the gentle 
part of your nation?” 

The undergraduate was deeply per- 
plexed. That his contemporaries, at 
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least pending the establishment of a 
State theatre, would resent any such 
improving process, he knew too well. 
“Couldn’t you make it—er—more psy- 
chological?’ he suggested. “You 
might marry her first to some rich old 
duffer, and then bring on your virgin 
youth—that would be sure to start up 
some pretty lively situations, and 
might possibly pull it off.” 

His mistake was at once apparent. 
The Elizabethan’s face darkened again, 
and this time he drew his sword from 
its scabbard with a sharp flourish. 
“Sirrah!” he exclaimed contemptu- 
ously. “If your people of Oof, though 
their Chamberlain himself be an actor, 
know not tragedy from comedy, they 
were best served by the old miracle 
plays, wherein both were mixed to- 
gether without discretion. I’ faith, I 
take it that our Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
and your Song of the Wash are both of 
the same rude unimpolished stuff, and 
fit only for children and fools!” © 

A vivid remembrance of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s threat to stab his tutor, which 
he would doubtless have carried out 
had the gentleman been within reach, 
convinced the undergraduate of his 
peril; but happily his challenger’s at- 
tention was diverted by his servant, 
who now approached across the com- 
mon with a handsome cloak, which he 
promptly exchanged for his scholastic 
robe. An immediate and becoming 
transformation was the result; to the 
embarrassment of his companion, 
whose tattered third-year gown and 
turned-up trowsers suggested a medie- 
val tramp—he had, in fact, seen little 
*prentice boys in trim knee-breeches 
grinning at what they called his ‘“out- 
landish hosen.” Altogether, the cham- 
pion of the Edwardian age felt pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with himself and 
his epoch. Throughout their walk he 
had discoursed of modern inventions, 
the motor-car, gramophone, and wire- 
less telegraph; but his friend had 
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merely listened with the tolerance of a 
man of the world, accustomed to the 
licensed mendacities of tourists. It 
was disgustingly plain that this Ital- 
ianate Englishman, who read Petrarch 
and Ariosto, and talked Latin »ith the 
blundering fluency of a _ schoolman, 
held himself in every way his superior; 
and—this was the humiliating part— 
not wholly without reason, But what 
chiefly angered him was his own fail- 
ure to uphold the honor of his age 
against its spacious and infinitely more 
picturesque predecessor. He might 
have made a better selection of lyrical 
and dramatic examples, or dwelt with 
more insistence on the triumphs of sci- 
entific research, evolution, sanitation, 
and the Nebular Hypothesis. He 
should have emphasized the expansion 
of the race, .the modern halfpenny 
paper, and the novel—the novel espe- 
cially. He might have quoted from the 
more serious modern poets, had he 
known anything about them; but, after 
all, his haphazard instances might 
more truly have reflected his nascent 
century, and the thought was chilling. 

They stopped again, on the outskirts 
of the town, while his conductor ad- 
justed his dress with finical care. “I 
pay my duty to a gentlewoman who 
dwells at my Lord Marchbank’s house 
near by,” he said, flushing slightly, “a 
nymph as fair as Sidney’s Stella, and 
with a fortune almost correspondent 
to my desires. Lord! I would like 
better to adventure these new Amer- 
icas, only my father, being at great 
charge, will have me marry quickly. 
But on the morrow I ride to London; 
and as I have two good nags, I should 
be glad of your company thither, that, 
before returning to your Island, you 
may see our Shakespeare in his tender 
and moving tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

A mist came over the undergradu- 
ate’s eyes, and then cleared away. He 
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saw from his window the familiar 
lawn and the cool morning shadows; 
also—what he had never noticed before 
—the blank wall of a new warehouse, 
inscribed in angular characters with 
the legend: “Higgins and Scroggs, the 
China Bazaar.” In the street below 
the usual rickety male population in 
bowler hats and bag-kneed trowsers 
went to and fro. A sense of loss, of 
dulness, of prosaic monotony, came 
over him; the present was without 
color, the future a gray plain. Never 
again would Englishmen break out 
into madrigals from sheer exuberance 
of joy and animal spirits; they were 
now trying in laboratories, by vivisec- 
tion and other means, to discover why 
they ever did so at all, and how brain 
secretes the soul of man in its higher 
attributes. The refrain of the Latin 
Student’s Song ran painfully in his 
head: 
Cambridge. 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study: 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


It seemed to express the history of 
his race; here in its very prime, from 
zeal of scientific achievement, the life- 
blood had left its cheeks, and it had 
become flaccid, anzemic, neurotic. But 
the whole thing was a dream, if not a 
practical joke of his friend Broadhurst, 
whose “ragging” propensities were no- 
torious. He looked again at the 
China Bazaar. Three hundred years 
ago its proprietors would have been 
content to denote themselves and their 
business by the modest sign of The 
Blue Flower Pot; now, defiantly and 
discordantly to all the world, they 
were Higgins and Scroggs! The co- 
partnership thus announced seemed to 
stamp his opening century as with a 
hall-mark or seal. 

A. G. Hyde. 
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A SPANISH SCHOOL-GIRL’S STORY. 


Introduction.—The following graphic 
account of the throwing of the bomb 
at the Spanish Royal Wedding is trans- 
lated verbatim from a _ description 
given to the writer by a little girl of 
thirteen who was at No. 88 Calle 
Mayor. The narrative is the more tell- 
ing from the simplicity of the diction. 
It will be noted that no grown person 
was in the balcony with the three little 
girls. Had an adult been as close to 
the assassin as they were, suspicions 
could hardly fail to have been aroused, 
and the murderous attempt might have 
been frustrated. It will also be re- 
marked that the children, on account 
of their tender yéars, were excused 
from the examination made during the 
afternoon by the Prince of the Asturias, 
Don Carlos, and thus it happens that 
no account of what the little sefiorita 
witnessed has hitherto been published, 


even in Spain. It was by a mere 
chance that the translator of this arti- 
cle learnt that her young friend had 
been present. They did not meet until 
a month after the wedding, and mean- 
while the child had been forbidden 
either to talk or write of what she had 
seen, partly on account of the severe 
shock to her own nerves, and partly 
from anxiety lest her mother, who lived 
at a distance from Madrid, should be 
alarmed at hearing by letter that her 
little girl had had such a frightful 
experience. 


I was the only girl in our college who 
had an invitation to see the procession 
from such a good position as the Calle 
Mayor, and I thought I was very lucky 
to get it. It was a friend of my moth- 
er’s who took me, and she told me she 
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was to have a balcony in a flat which 
a friend of hers had rented for the day. 
When we got to the Calle Mayor, al- 
though it was only 7 A.M. we thought 
we should have to stay in the street, 
for there was such a crowd we felt 
as if we could never push through. 
But one after another made a iittle 
way for us, and then a nice kind sol- 
dier encouraged us and helped us, and 
at last we got to the door of No. 88. 
It was barricaded with planks of wood, 
to prevent people getting into the 
house, and only had a -little space 
left open at the bottom. So we had to 
go down on our hands and knees to get 
under the planks. If we had stayed 
there outside we should have been 
killed. The soldier who was so nice to 
us was killed. The bomb fell quite 
close to him, and that was where we 
had made up our minds to stand, if 
he had not helped us to get in. 

We had to go to the top of the house, 
and the flat was divided into four lit- 
tle rooms, each with its own balcony. 
The lady I was with went into the end 
one that you see in the pictures, with 
her grown-up friends, and I went into 
the next with two other girls, both 
smaller than myself. There was no 
one else in the room with us. When 
we first went in one of the ladies in 
the end room was holding a bunch of 
flowers to throw when the King came, 
but her husband took it away from 
her, because it was forbidden to throw 
flowers. Wasn't it lucky for her, or 
else they would have taken her to 
prison on account of throwing her 
flowers, . 

We were very pleased with our 
place, for there was room for all three 
of us on the balcony, and as we had 
to wait a great many hours of course 
we looked at everything. Down be- 
low there was a dear little baby-boy, 
about four years old, beautifully 
dressed—such a darling! We never 
got tired of looking at him, and his 
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mother was pretty too. On another 
balcony, exactly below ours, there were 
some gentlemen. They were very 
lively, and before the procession came 
one climbed up and sat with his legs 
dangling over—at least, so it seemed to 
us, but we didn’t notice him very much 
then, for we were all getting very ex- 
cited and impatient to see the Queen. 
The next balcony to ours on the top 
floor had only one gentlemarf in it. We 
noticed him a great deal. First we 
thought it was so extremely odd of him 
to keep the whole balcony to himself, 
when the one beyond was full of la- 
dies, and he could so easily have in- 
vited some of them to come to his 
room. Then, as we looked at him, 
expecting to see some of his friends 
arrive, we all noticed that he held his 
hands in a very funny way, always 
below the top of the balcony, and gen- 
erally behind his back. But as the 
balcony was decorated, we could not 
see his hands, even when he had them 
in front of him. So we decided that 
he must have got a bunch of flowers 
to throw, in spite of the prohibition, 
and that he was afraid of having them 
seen. We had to wait a very long 
time, for we got there at seven and the 
procession didn’t come till eleven or 
later, so we had plenty of time to look 
about, and as we thought he was a very 
odd person, we kept on noticing him. 
The ladies in the other balconies must 
have seen him too, of course, but they 
were all talking a great deal, so per- 
haps that was why he did not attract 
their attention as much as ours. We 
were laughing at him to ourselves 
about hiding his flowers so carefully 
and looking so funny with his hands 
always out of sight. 

At last the procession began to come 
by, and of course we forgot all about 
the man in the next balcony. We 
didn’t know who most of the people 
in the carriages were, but we saw the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
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Queen Mother, and the mother of the 
bride though we could hardly look at 
them, we were all thinking so much of 
the Queen. 

Then the shouting got louder and 
louder, and everybody was so gay and 
happy, and we were staring hard at 
the King and Queen, when it seemed 
to me something dark fell just along- 
side of me, and there was*an awful 
noise, and all at once everything was 
hidden in clouds." 

I thought to myself, “It is the end of 
the world. God waited for the King 
to come, and this is the end of the 
world.” 

I don’t know how long it was before 
I guessed what had really happened. 
Everything seemed quite silent for a 
long time. It was so strange to hear 
a great silence suddenly in the midst 
of all that shouting. Then I heard a 
mother cry out, “Mi hijo, mi hijo!” 
(My son, my son!) and other cries of 
pain. And then the King called out 
very loud. I think he called first, 
“Bring up the empty carriage” (coche 
de respeto), but I am not sure now, for 
I also heard him say equally loud, “We 
are not hurt,” and I cannot remember 
which he said first, I only remember 
how clear and brave his voice sounded. 

Then the smoke cleared away, and I 
saw the King helping the Queen out 
of the carriage. She looked rather 
white and frightened, not very, and 
she was not crying or fainting; she 
was holding her dress up all in a heap, 
and two gentlemen were helping her to 
hold it, the train was so very long. I 
saw some spots of blood on it. I was 
told afterwards that was the blood of 
one of the grooms who was killed close 
to the steps of the carriage. I saw him 
lying dead by the steps in a heap. 

I just looked down as long as I could, 
for I did so want to see the new Queen, 
but I saw such dreadful sights that I 
could not stop at the balcony. I came 
inside and I was deadly sick. One of 
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the little girls with me fainted, and 
the other had her face covered with 
blood from the broken glass in our 
windows. 

We were all very frightened, but 
in a minute or two we felt a little bet- 
ter, and we went back to the balcony 
again to look at the Queen. The King 
was giving orders to everybody. it 
seemed to me. I never saw any one so 
brave as he was. When the Queen 
stepped down from the carriage he 
took her hands and presented her to 
the people, and I think it was then that 
he said, “We are not hurt.” I can’t 
remember that part clearly. 

Nobody came into our room for some 
time. I think we were forgotten. 
Some of the ladies fainted, and my 
friend was taken ill from the fright. 
I shall never forget what dreadful 
sights we saw when we looked out 
again. Nobody noticed at first that the 
assassin had disappeared from his bal- 
cony. He must have slipped down- 
stairs and scrambled out under the 
planks at the street-door, and there 
were Civil Guards inside the door, so it 
seems strange he was not caught. But 
I think the Civil Guards had run out 
to help, and I don’t think any one 
knew just at first exactly where the 
bomb fell from. Perhaps they did not 
even guess that it was thrown from a 
window till they saw all the poor peo- 
ple dead and wounded in the balconies 
of our house. 

The pretty baby-boy had his face all 


‘torn away, and that young man I told 


you of who had climbed up on the rails 
of his balcony just under ours, was 
hanging there quite dead, head down- 
wards. And the soldier who helped 
us to get through the crowd was dead. 

We were all locked into the house a 
short time after the explosion. It was 
such a long, terrible day. We had 
nothing to eat. It was an unfur- 
nished flat, and no one had expected 
to stay much after lunch time. But if 
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there had been food we could not have 
eaten it, we felt so sick and ill. 

About four o’clock Don Carlos (the 
King’s widowed brother-in-law) came 
to the house to ask questions. All 
along the street we heard them shout- 
ing, “Viva the brave Prince!” The 
people were very pleased that he was 
not afraid of them. They are all very 
fond of Don Carlos. When I heard he 
was coming I felt frightened, and said, 
“I have never spoken to a prince! 
How ought I to answer his questions?” 
But he never questioned us after all. 
He said we should be excused as we 
were so young. 

I forgot to tell you that as soon as 
the King called out, “We are not hurt” 
there was such a roar of shouting that 
the cries and groans of those injured 
were drowned. They shouted “Viva 
los Reyes!’ “Cowards! Cowards! Kill 
the assassins!” and “Long live the 
brave King!” and altogether made a 
tremendous noise. Close to the car- 
riage I saw some strange soldiers, and 
those were the English Lancers, some- 
body said afterwards, but I didn’t 
think about anything but the Queen at 
first. The King seemed to be trying 
- to keep the crowd quiet—he was giving 
orders. Everybody crowded round, 
for they were afraid the Queen was 
hurt. They were quickly covering the 
faces of the dead with pocket-handker- 
chiefs when she got out of the car- 
riage. I saw the coachman fall off the 
box. He was not wounded, but I was 
told afterwards that he died from the 
shock. It was a dreadful sight—all 
those beautiful horses streaming with 
blood, and the poor grooms wounded 
or killed. 
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It was nine o'clock at night before 
we were let out of the house. When I 
got back to school the mistresses knew 
what had happened to me almost be- 
fore I began to speak. They told me 
afterwards that I looked ghastly, yel- 
low-white. They let me just write a 
postcard to my mother to tell her I had 
seen the procession but I did not tell her 
I had been in that house. Then they 
told me to go straight to bed. I hadn't 
cried or screamed or done anything 
silly till then, but I felt that I couldn’t 
go to bed, and I began to scream out 
loud, I couldn’t help it. I found myself 
shivering with cold and shrieking, “I 
can’t stop alone. The dead soldiers 
are here! I see them all round me!” 

So the mistresses sent one of my 
schoolfellows to sleep with me, and 
they told me not to talk of what I had 
seen. But I could not help thinking 
of it. 1 was three days in bed. I 
could not move nor eat nor sleep, and 
directly I shut my eyes I saw it all 
over again. The girls took it in turns 
to stay with me. I dream about it 
still very often. I shall never forget 
the King’s wedding. 

I did not tell any of my family that 
I was in the house with the assassin 
till I came home for my summer holi- 
days. I knew my mother would be 
more frightened if she heard of it from 
a letter, so I waited till I could tell 
her myself. 

I wish some one besides us had no- 
ticed the funny way the assassin kept 
his hands behind him, but of course we 
never thought of there being anything 
wrong. We would have liked to throw 
flowers ourselves, and that was all we 
supposed he wanted to do. 
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OLD BAILEY’S WOOING. 


A boy was cleaning boots in a little 
stone-paved yard, and beside him an 
old man watched the operation keenly. 
Behind them stood a toy cottage, ludi- 
crously like the Noah’s Ark of child- 
hood’s days. Two toy trees stood in 
front; any one had to look twice be- 
fore being convinced they were rooted 
in the soil, and were not resting upon 
circular wooden plates. Upon the 
sides of the gorge toy cows were sta- 
tioned, and a toy copse of stiff larches 
appeared farther down. A little 
stream descended from the moor, gur- 
gled across the stone floor of the toy 
yard in front of the toy cottage, and 
bustled down the gorge to join the 
Taw River. This stream was the 
pride of the old man’s heart, for it was 
his very own. It was the Bailey 
Brook, and .the name of the gorge 
down which it flowed was Noah’s Ark 
Corner. 

Bailey was the king of the gorge. 
He had been called the Central Crim- 
inal Court by an irreverent London 
visitor who had heard every one refer 
to him as Old Bailey. Many years 
ago a certain shrewd individual an- 
nexed that Dartmoor gorge with its 
crystal stream. He built himself the 
tiny cottage, threw up a toy wall, 
planted the toy trees, and reclaimed a 
patch of moor. When he died his 
- son succeeded to the property, and that 
was how the Duchy of Cornwall lost 
Noah’s Ark Corner. The Baileys from 
being squatters became commoners, 
and enjoyed the great privileges which 
that title confers. 

Old Bailey had cleaned his own boots 
for more than half a century before 
discovering that it was not a gentle- 
manly thing to do. A visitor had re- 
marked in his hearing that one of the 
chief advantages of gentility was an 


immunity from boot-cleaning; this was 
after a day’s tramp through Dartmoor 
bogs. After that day old Bailey never 
cleaned his boots. He hired a boy 
to do it for him. The old man’s grand- 
son had married the daughter of one of 
Bailey’s numerous cousins, and the 
boot-cleaner was their son. The old 
man solved the problem of relationship 
by calling the boy Uncle; the boy 
ealled him Guv’nor. 

One boot was finished, and the boy 
set it down on the stones, where it 
looked like a stranded coal-barge; it 
was certainly out of proportion with the 
cottage. Old Bailey advanced to in- 
spect it, with his clasp knife in one 
hand and the greater part of a rose- 
tree in the other. He picked up the 
boot and turned it about, so that the 
sun might glint upon its polishel sur- 
face. He knew by instinct that it is 
the duty of a critic to find faults rather 
than to praise. 

“That be a thumb mark,” he grum- 
bled. 

“It b’ain’t,” retorted Uncle. “Any 
one that calls thikky a thumb-mark be 
a liar.” 

“T says ’tis,” said old Bailey sternly. 
“Be I a liar?” 

“You .b’ain’t a liar, Guv’nor, and 
thikky b’ain’t a thumb mark neither,” 
said Uncle. 

“If I says ’tis a thumb-mark it be, 
whether it be or b’ain’t.” said old Bai- 
ley. Then he breathed heavily upon the 
blemish and passed the boot across, re- 
marking: “Brush ‘un agin; I b’ain’t 
going a courting wi’ dirty boots.” 

Uncle lowered his arms, and gazed at 
his elderly relative open-mouthed. 
“Be going a courting?” he said. 

“Soon as I gets they boots on,” the 
old man replied. “Florry be going to 
London, and I b’ain’t going to pay 
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housekeeper while there be lone 
women.” 

Florry was the old man’s grand- 
daughter. She had kept house for him 
a good many years, and at last had 
come to the conclusion that she had 
bloomed unseen upon Dartmoor long 
enough. She was therefore about to 
leave the place where she was wanted, 
and go to a place where she was not, 
which is what most young people do. 

“You’ve been married twice, Guv’- 
nor,” said Uncle warningly. 

“It bé my duty to get married,” re- 
plied old Bailey with a self-sacrificing 
air. ““Heathman over to Lew, him wi’ 
the fifteen maidens, was a telling me 
how there be two women for every 
man.” 

“Ain't ’e married two?’ 
minded him. 

“There be many who doan’t,” said 
old Bailey. ‘“Sam’l Parr to Tor Down 
ain’t never been married; there be two 
lone women. Jamie Dunn to Bryna- 
moor ain’t been married neither; there 
be another two. Most o’ the others 
ain’t been married more’n once; that 
means one lone maiden every time.” 

“I know who ’tis,’” Uncle cried. 
“Tis Sal Stanbury.” 

Old Bailey told him to mind his own 
business. The boots were finished by 
this time, but the gay lover seemed 
in no hurry to put them on. He stood 
beside the Bailey Brook, cutting 
thorns off the rose-bush, until his 
granddaughter appeared with his hard 
hat and neck-cloth. She had been do- 
ing her best to renovate these articles. 
“What be’st doing wi’ roses, Guv’nor?” 
she called, when she perceived old 
Baiiey’s occupation. 

“Gov’nor be going a courting,” cried 
Uncle shrilly. 

“Be ye?” cried Florry admiringly. 

“Ah, I be,” said old Bailey. “B’ain’t 
ashamed of it neither.” 

“Wish I was a man,” sighed Florry. 
“"Tis nice to go courting when 


Uncle re- 
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you wants to. Let me pin two o’ they 
roses in your coat, Guv'’nor, and let 
Uncle brush ye; and do ’e let me get 
my scissors and trim they white whis- 
kers a bitty.” 

“Let me bide, will ye?” said the old 
man crossly, as the two young people 
came about him. “When I wants a 
varlet, Uncle, I'll tell ’e. Keep they 
hands off me, Florry; I put on roses to 
go courting afore you was born.” 

Shortly afterwards the lord of Noah’s 
Ark Corner set forth, followed by the 
admiring gaze of his young relations. 
He was a fine-looking old gentleman, 
wonderfully upright, and his face 
shone with ardor and soap. No hand- 
some young fellow of twenty could 
have sought out the lady of his heart 
with half the assurance displayed by 
this old rogue of seventy-two. He ad- 
vanced towards the far end. of the vil- 
lage, where three granite cottages 
stood in the centre of small wind-swept 
gardens. In one of these cottages 
dwelt Sal Stanbury, who was about to 
be offered the honor of becoming Mrs. 
Bailey the Third. 

The truth may as well be told. Mrs. 


Stanbury was a wealthy widow, with 


no less than £80 a year. That was 
why old Bailey’s heart was beating 
amorously. For those fourscore sov- 
ereigns, coming regularly year by year, 
he wore his yellow roses; for those de- 
lightful sovereigns he was for the third 
time a lover. 

When Mrs. Stanbury came to dwell 
in the little stone cottage Bailey had 
received her coldly; as a commoner he 
did not care for foreigners. Then a 
rumor was spread that the widow had 
a little money invested, and straight- 
way he experienced a new sensation. 
Later it became known that the sum 
invested was considerable, and the 
symptoms increased. Finally it was 
established that the good lady’s wealth 
had not been exaggerated, and at the 
same time old Bailey realized that he 
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was for the third time in his blameless 
“career hopelessly enchained in the 
meshes of love. His devotion took a 
strange .form. He collected eighty 
pebbles from the Bailey Brook, and set 
them out in parallel lines along his 
little stone yard, and gazed at them 
until Florry thought him quite de- 
mented; she did not know he was in 
love. 

Mrs. Stanbury was fat and fifty,— 
at least she said she was fifty; she 
could not deny her obesity, which was 
too obvious. The shadow she cast was 
considerable, and it did not grow less. 
She had a trick of entering a room 
sideways, and most people said it was 
necessary; when she went out for a 
walk she was unquestionably a feature 
upon the landscape. She was a kindly 
woman with a not unpleasing face, 
sober and respectable, but unfortu- 
nately not very thrifty. There was 
no trace of avarice in her character. 
Had that been known to old Bailey he 
might -have hesitated before setting 
forth from his toy kingdom, with his 
roses, and smile, and dream of love. 

The widow had a daughter to whom 
she was entirely devoted. Bessie was 
a learned young woman. She was 
selfish, but that was the fault of her 
mother, who gave way to her in every- 
thing. Bessie had been educated in 
Exeter, where she had become strongly 
attached to the academic life. It was 
her ambition to open a preparatory 
school for young ladies, and she was 
always begging her mother to advance 
money for that purpose; this the widow 
would have done willingly had her in- 
come been sufficient. 

Mother and daughter were in the gar- 
den when the suitor made his appear- 
ance. Bessie saw him first, and the 
bunch of roses fastened to his coat 
gave her an inkling of the true state of 
affairs. Shed knew that when a man 
Wears roses he must be courting, as 
surely as when a horse has its tail 
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plaited with colored ribbons it is for 
sale. So she called to her mother, 
“Here’s Mr. Bailey coming to see 
you.” 

Mrs. Stanbury shaded her eyes with 
her hand, and looked along the road. 
“He ain’t coming here,” she whispered 
cautiously; “he’s going to Lake.” 

“Who would he be courting there?” 
Bessie demanded. 

“He ain’t courting,” said her mother. 
“The idea! And him past seventy.” 

“He is courting,” Bessie iysisted. 
“Look at his roses, and he is wearing 
his best clothes. Mother, you know 
he has walked home with you from 
chapel the last four Sundays.” 

With that Miss Bessie departed, not 
wanting to embarrass the old man by 
her presence. It was known, that old 
Bailey was a saving soul, and it was 
rumored that he was well off. Her 
preparatory school might emerge from 
the stage of dreamland and become an 


accomplished fact if her mother mar- 


ried the commoner. Bessie ran up- 
stairs to watch the comedy from the 
corner of her bedroom window. 

‘Bailey approached the fence and 
bowed to the widow in his best man- 
ner. Mrs. Stanbury inclined her stout 
figure graciously, and made the usual 
opening remark concerning the state of 
the atmosphere. The commoner re- 
turned the customary answer, after 
which a period of bashfulness ensued. 
Then Bailey had a vision of eighty 
golden sovereigns, and he plunged 
wildly into small talk. 

“Did ’e hear they owls hooting to- 
night?” he asked. 

“I never heard ’un,” said the widow; 
“I sleeps sound.” 

Another period of bashfulness inter- 
vened. Upstairs Bessie was shaking 
with laughter; such simplicity ap- 
peared very absurd to one of her ad- 
vanced ideas. 

“They was hooting 
went on. 


loud,” Bailey 
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“Was they?” said the widow. “What 
would they be hooting at, Mr. Bailey?” 

“Doan’t ’e know?” asked Bailey. 

“No, I dusn’t,” replied the widow. 

“Nor me,” remarked Bailey. 

There ended the first stage of the 
wooing. Bailey prided himself on his 
smal]l talk, and he considered his re- 
marks about the owls were decidedly 
luminous. The next thing was to per- 
suade the widow to come for a walk. 
He suggested they should go to Colly- 
ford Bridge, which was known locally 
as Lovers’ Meet; Mrs. Stanbury smiled 
archly, and went indoors to put on her 
hat. While she was absent Bailey had 
another, and a nearer, vision of eighty 
golden sovereigns. 

Presently they set out down the lane. 
They had to walk close together, as the 
lane was very narrow and the widow 
was not; it never occurred to Bailey 
how entirely out of proportion she 
would be at Noah’s Ark Corner. Mrs. 
Stanbury was contemplating the 
changes she would make in the gorge 
when it became her property. Before 
reaching the bridge she had made up 
her mind to rebuild the Ark, and divert 
the Bailey Brook so that it should run 
round the yard instead of through it, 
with various other minor improve- 
ments. Bailey could afford the changes 
quite well. She was prepared to marry 
him; he was an influential commoner, 
and she was only a foreigner. By mar- 
rying him she would obtain a position 
in the neighborhood unattainable other- 
wise; she would become the mistress 
of a considerable property; and above 
all she would be in a position to give 
Bessie that opening in life which the 
girl so ardently desired. 

They came to Lovers’ Meet, and 
Bailey made the same remarks he had 
made to the girl he had brought there 
half a century before. He observed 
there was not much water running; 


there would be more after the next_ 


rainfall; there would be still less if the 
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rain kept off. The widow made very 
much the same answers as the girl 
who had become Mrs. Bailey the first, 
and the young woman who had become 
Mrs. Bailey the second. 

The old man began to grow nervous, 
He was perfectly prepared to court as 
he had done in times past, that is to 
say, to propose a trip to Tavistock 
Goose Fair, and in reply to a bashful 
protest suggest a wedding ceremony 
that morning, with a subsequent honey- 
moon upon the swings and round- 
abouts; but in this case some original- 
ity was demanded of him. It was 
necessary to discover how the widow’s 
money was invested; he had to break 
new ground, so to speak. A brilliant 


idea occurred to him. He pointed with 

his stick to a clump of larches upon 

the rocky edge of the moor, and asked, 

trees do ’e think be 
. 


“How many 
there?” 

The widow considered, and sug- 
gested, “Two or three hundred likely.” 

“There be eighty,” said Bailey shame- 
lessly, “and there be a circle of eighty 
gurt stoanes round ’em. It be curious 
how that number eighty comes up 
hereabouts. There be eighty hens 
down to the Ark, and father died at 
eighty, and I got a field eighty yards 
across, and us’ll be eighty if us lives 
long enough,” he concluded recklessly. 

“It be curious,” said Mrs. Stanbury. 

“Ah, ’tis,” agreed Bailey. “If I was 
to sell Noah’s Ark Corner for what I’ve 
been offered for it by the Duchy I'd 
have eighty pounds a year.” 

“That be just what I’ve got,” ex- 
claimed the innocent widow. 

Bailey, was intensely interested by 
this piece of information. “That be 
more and more curious,” he said. “I 
wouldn't sell,” he went on sharply. 
“When money be invested you never 
feels safe. One year it comes; an- 
other it doan’t.” 

“There be good investments, 
there be bad,” said the widow. 


and 
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“All be bad,” asserted Bailey with 
deep conviction. 

“They b’ain’t,” denied the widow. 

“Where be a good ’un?” asked Bailey 
bitterly. 

“My money be in a good ’un,” said 
the widow, falling into his trap. “My 
husband started a steam-laundry and 
turned it into a company, and I got so 
many shares in it.” 

“It might bust,” said Bailey. 

“So might the moon,” the widow re- 
torted, “but it doan’t; it gets bigger 
every year.” 

Bailey inferred rightly that the in- 
crease was to be set to the business of 
the laundry, not to the circumference 
of the moon. His knowledge of laun- 
dries was contemptible; but he had 
heard enough to be convinced that the 
widow’s income was as safe as could 
reasonably be expected, and he decided 
that he might launch out boldly into 
the progressive stage of courtship. All 
this time they had been standing on 
the bridge. Any one who has had ex- 
perience in courtships will not require 
to be told that for some reason or other 
it is easier to propose when sitting 
down. There was a boulder covered 
with patches of black lichen hard by. 
Bailey proposed that they should seat 
themselves, and Mrs. Stanbury did not 
object. While they were settling them- 
selves the cunning old man contrived 
to drop one of his roses; he presented 
it to the lady, and she was graciously 
pleased to accept it. The old man per- 
ceived that his suit was prospering, and 
the eighty golden sovereigns loomed up 
as large almost as the widow herself. 

“Florry be going to London soon,” he 
announced with great deliberation. 
“She says, ‘Be going to better myself, 
Guv’nor.’ I says, “Take care you don’t 
worser yourself.’ She says, ‘You'll 
have to get a housekeeper.’” he con- 
cluded pathetically. 

“There be women,” said Mrs. Stan- 
bury encouragingly. 
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“If I gets a housekeeper I’ll have to 
pay she,” said Bailey keenly. “If I 
marries she I doan’t have to pay.” 

“Be you thinking o’ marrying?’ the 
lady asked pleasantly. 

“Ah, I be,” admitted Bailey. 

The widow, being able to think of 
no reply to this, remained silent. At 
length Bailey remarked impressively, 
“I be thinking of it.” 

“Of what?” asked the coy widow. 

“O’ marrying,” replied Bailey. - 

This brought them back to the same 
place as before. Silence came again, 
until the widow stirred her ample form 
and declared she must be going home 
to prepare the supper. 

“Why doan’t Bessie do it?’ inquired 
Bailey. 

“Bessie!” exclaimed the widow, with 
a laugh. “She’s no housewife. The 
girl can’t cook a potato; she’s at her 
books all day long; she’s a clever 
maid.” 

Bailey had his own ideas about the 
education of the young, but did not 
venture to express them, because he 
knew how the widow doted upon her 
daughter. Perceiving that the fateful 
moment had arrived, he drew himself 
up, placed both hands on the knob of 
his stick, stared vacantly at the dis- 
tant tors, and demanded “What be you 
a going to do second Wednesday in 
October?” He had asked that ques- 
tion on two previous occasions, and 
it had become with him tantamount to 
a proposal of marriage. 

“Why, that be Goose Fair!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Stanbury, little guessing 
that the two previous Mrs. Baileys had 
made that same remark in reply to 
Bailey’s question. 

“It be,” said Bailey contentedly.“ It 
was all plain sailing then; he knew the 
part by heart. “Shall us go to Goose 
Fair?’ he asked glibly. “Shall us 
throw at the cocoa-nuts and ride on the 
wooden horses?” He forgot that a 
change had come over the scene. He 








was somewhat past throwing for co- 
coa-nuts, and Mrs. Stanbury was not 
admirably adapted for riding upon the 
wooden horses. 

“Go to Goose Fair wi’ you!” the 
widow exclaimed. ‘Whatever would 
the folk say?” 

Bailey nodded his head approvingly; 
it Was the right cue. “They would say 
we was honeymooning,” he replied, 
staring harder than ever at the distant 
tors. 

Here the lady departed from tradi- 
tion. The correct reply was a giggle, 
but being a widow, and therefore un- 
trammelled by convention, she said 
somewhat sharply, ‘“They’d call us two 
old fools likely.” 

Bailey paused. This new rendering 
of the part bewildered him, and he for- 
got his answer. He stared in deep 
thought, until the setting sun came 
into his eyes and made them water. 
Then it occurred to him he might re- 
peat his last line. “They would say 
we was honeymooning,” he said again. 

The widow opened her mouth to re- 
ply, but seeing the puzzled look on the 
old man’s face, she laughed instead. 
It was not a giggle certainly, but it 
served the purpose of one. 

“We could tell ‘em we was,” said 
Bailey promptly; “we could be mar- 
ried in the morning.” 

Bailey had played his part, and it 
now remained for the widow to play 
hers. The end of it was that they 
walked back up the lane arm-in-arm. 

When Bessie saw them from her 
window she knew it was time to play 
her part. After the suitor’s departure 
she had an interview with her mother, 
the result of which was so satisfactory 
that she dreamed all night of a house 
in one of the side streets of Plymouth, 
with a brass plate upon the door set- 
ting forth the fact that there was the 
preparatory school for young ladies 
conducted by Miss Stanbury. 

The widow had dreams of Noah’s 
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Ark Corner under entirely new man- 


agement. As for old Bailey, he had 
eighty intangible sovereigns dancing 
gaily upon his patchwork quilt all 
night. 

He announced his engagement to his 
granddaughter laconically. “It be 


done,” he said. 

“It be?’ cried Florry eagerly. 

“Ah,” said the grandfather. 

In due course the portly bride-elect 
came to take stock of Noah’s Ark Cor- 
ner. Her presence ruined the gorge 
from an artistic standpoint; she was like 
a female Gulliver in a new Lilliput. 
Explaining to Bailey that, before mar- 
rying him, she should require certain 
alterations to be made, she gave in- 
structions for a new kitchen to be 
built, for the windows to be enlarged, 
for the doors to be widened, for the 
roof to be tiled; she had never lived 
under thatch, and she was not going to. 
The old man agreed to everything, and 
sent for the builders at once; the ex- 
pense would come out of his wife's 
pocket, not out of his. When they 
were married he could teach her econ- 
omy; but he knew that to win her he 
must spend some of her money. 

On Sunday evening the engaged 
couple went to chapel. The widow 
had something on her mind; knowing 
that old Bailey was not free from ava- 
rice, she had determined that evening 
to put him to the test. When they had 
got rid of the neighbors after service, 
and were walking down the lane, she 
mentioned, in what she hoped was a 
careless voice, that in consideration of 
his comfortable position she had de- 
cided to make over her money to Bes- 
sie in order that the young woman 
might open her school. 

The old man was far too keen-witted 
a bird to peck at such chaff. He 
had never in his life heard of any one 
voluntarily resigning an income in 
favor of another; he knew perfectly 
well people never did such _ things. 
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They might suffer for others, they 
might even shed their blood for others, 
but they would never give up their 
money. Bailey supposed such a case 
had never occurred in the whole his- 
tory of the world. The widow’s ruse 
was somewhat too palpable. Had 
she said she proposed giving Bessie 
a tenth part of her income she might 
have deceived him, although it was un- 
likely; but to say she intended giving 
the girl the entire amount was to place 
rather a low estimate upon his common 
sense. Indeed, it was in quite an of- 
fended tone that he replied: “The 
money be yours to give or to keep; it 
b’ain’t mine.” 

“You doan’t mind, then?’ said the 
widow. “I thought you wouldn't. You 
be well off, wi’ plenty for the two of 
us.”’ 

“I b’ain’t so well off as folks say,” 
said Bailey hurriedly. “I knows what 
*tis to be pinched for a shillun.” 

“Give over wi’ they tales,” said the 
widow archly. 

“It be true,” asserted the old man. 
“I be dreadful in debt; I owes six 
shilluns to Joe Hutchins for cutting 
turves; I had to ask un for time.” 

“If you be in debt I won’t marry ’e,” 
declared the widow. 

“T’ll pay ‘un,” said Bailey hurriedly. 
“T’ll send ’un to 'e wi’ receipt.” 

“We'd be in work’us ’fore Christmas 
if the truth was being told,” the widow 
went on. “You'll marry me for my- 
self alone, won't ’e?” 

“Ah,” said Bailey. 

“Then I'll marry ’e on Goose Fair 
day,” the widow promised. 

The second Wednesday in October 
arrived, the great day sacred to the 
goose, and old Bailey was duly sacri- 
ficed to his avarice amid an odor of 
sage and onions. The ceremony took 
place in the early morning. No ex- 
pense was spared, as the old man felt 
he could be liberal for once with his 
wife’s money. Then they went off to 
Tavistock, but Bailey was greatly dis- 
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appointed to find he was not such an 
adept at throwing for cocoa-nuts as 
on those days when he had celebrated 
his former honeymoons. Nor was this 
his last disappointment. One fine day 
a big bill came in from the builder, 
another from the carpenter, another 
from the painter, another from the gla- 
zier, and a few more from smaller fry. 
There was also a carriage to be paid 
for, and the ringers expected a dinner, 
and the neighbors demanded liquid re- 
freshment according to custom. Bailey 
gasped at the prospect of parting with 
so much of his wife’s money; but when 
the creditors became pressing he ap- 
proached the good lady, who was still 
full of schemes for the improvement of 
Noah’s Ark Corner, and was even then 
engaged in executing them with little 
regard for cost, and suggested that the 
time had come for him to administer 
her estate. 

“What be you talking about?” said 
Mrs. Bailey, who was beginning al- 
ready to rule the Ark with a firm hand. 
“You knows well enough how I made 
over my money to Bessie.” 

“Ah, you did say so, but I knew you 
was joking,” replied the old man 
lamely. 

“But I have,” the lady cried. ‘Bes- 
sie has got every penny. If you doan’t 
believe me, you can go and see the 
school she’s starting to Devonport.” 

“Was you telling me the truth?” 
gasped Bailey. 

“Well, I b’ain’t a liar,” said Mrs. 
Bailey, who had determined to cure 
her husband of avarice by spending all 
his secret hoard. 

“Then I be ruined! 
work’us this afternoon!” 
miserable old man. 

Instead of that he had to pay his 
bills, and submit to a sermon from his 
wife upon the sin of covetousness, 
which was no doubt good for him; but 
those who ought to know say that old 
Bailey has aged considerably since his 
marriage. 


I be going into 
moaned the 


Ernest G. Henham. 
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ART AND THE DETECTIVE. 


There is perhaps no_ superstition 
which has had so mischievous an effect 
upon criticism as the modern habit of 
dismissing whole departments of art as 
intrinsically bad and unworthy. We 
constantly hear people stigmatize a 
play as “a mere melodrama” or “a 
mere farce.” They might as well call 
a poem “a mere epic.” Our individual 
taste may lead us to prefer comedy to 
farce or melodrama, just as it may lead 
us to prefer ballades and rondeaugr to 
epics. That is a matter of private 
preference with which criticism is not 
concerned. The function of criticism 
is to distinguish good from bad in any 
art, and to deny the possibility of a 
good melodrama is to destroy all criti- 
cism, including the right to condemn a 
bad one. 

No form of artistic effort has suf- 
fered more from this indiscriminate 
condemnation than the type of narra- 
tive which we commonly call the De- 
tective Story. That a very large num- 
ber of people write bad detective sto- 
ries is true; perhaps an even larger 
number write bad sonnets. But that 
does not prove that “Avenge, O Lord, 
thy slaughtered Saints” is not a great 
poem, neither does it prove that “Le 
Crime d’Orcival” is not a great novel. 
If the average level of detective-story 
writing is peculiarly low, may not this 
fact itself be attributed to the refusal 
of literary criticism to take its artis- 
tic qualities seriously? Where there 
is no recognition of merit there can be 
no standard. Consequently the work- 
manship of muny even of the best con- 
temporary whiters of this class is of- 
ten careless and hasty to an extent 
which would have shocked Poe and 
Gaboriau, who put into their tales of 
mystery as niuch care and artistic con- 
science as a modern writer would put 


into a “problem” novel, dealing with 
the delicate psychology of a man who 
thought he was made of glass. 

The detective or mystery story need 
not, of course, be primarily concerned 
with detectives. Some of the best sto- 
ries of this type, like “The Woman 
in White,” have not the shadow of a 
detective from cover to cover. The 
real distinguishing feature is that the 
reader should be confronted with a 
number of mysterious facts of which 
the explanation is reserved till the end. 
Now this reservation of the final solu- 
tion, in order to pique the reader’s cu- 
riosity, excite his ingenuity, and lead 
him on to an unexpected climax, is a 
quite legitimate artistic effect. The 
only question to be asked about it in 
any particular instance is whether it 
succeeds, whether the effect is really 
accomplished? And for its success two 
primary qualifications are necessary,— 
firstly, that the mystery should really 
be mysterious; secondly, that the ex- 
planation should really explain. 
These conditions may appear at first 
sight somewhat elementary. Yet I 
know few modern detective stories 
that do not violate one or other of 
them, while a great many persistently 
violate both. 

In regard to the first condition. 
English writers who aspire to popu- 
larity are severely handicapped by the 
characteristic sentimentalism of their 
countrymen. The British public likes 
to have its vice and virtue clear-cut 
and unmistakable. It likes the hero 
to be consistently heroic, the villain to 
be well marked by his black mous- 
tache, his cigarette and his easy laugh. 
Now this is all very well in melo- 
drama, but it is fatal to the mystery 
story. There it is essential that the 
hero should look as much like a vil- 
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lain and the villain as much like a 
hero as is possible. They must be 
ready to change characters at any 
moment. But English readers do not 
like to have their sympathies switched 
on and off in this manner. And Eng- 
lish writers have to stultify their art 
in order to please them. When, in one 
of the Sherlock Holmes tales, a beau- 
tiful and appealing girl begs Holmes, 
whatever the evidence may be, not to 
believe in her lover’s guilt, we know 
with absolute certainty that her lover 
is innocent. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
would not dare to make him guilty af- 
ter that appeal. But Gaboriau would 
have dared. He would have made the 
beautiful and appealing girl guilty too, 
if it had suited his purpose. The 
French public is, I suppose, much less 
sentimental and much more discrimi- 
natingly critical than the British. The 
great French masters of the police 
novel never hesitate to make the noble 
and generous young man a murderer, 
or the heroic and long-suffering wife 
an adulteress and accomplice of as- 
sassins. 

The second condition is even more 
constantly violated. I have read hun- 
dreds of such tales which made ex- 
cellent reading so long as the mys- 
tery subsisted, but of which the con- 
clusion Was unspeakably weak and far- 
fetched and in some cases absolutely 
unintelligible. Nothing is more _irri- 
tant in a detective story than that even 
one mysterious circumstance should re- 
main at the end unexplained. Yet the 
writers appear to imagine that it is 
quite sufficient if they have thought 
of some sort of explanation of the cen- 
tral mystery, while a hundred attend- 
ant facts, introduced solely to puzzle 
or mislead the reader, are left without 
even a suggestion to illumine them. 

Indeed the conclusion ought to be 
not merely plausible, but in a sense 
inevitable. The reader ought not in- 
deed to expect it, but he ought to feel 
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afterwards that he ought to have ex- 
pected it. To explain the problem at 
the last moment, as is often done, by 
introducing new cireumstances at 
which he could not possibly have 
guessed, is merely to leave him labor- 
ing under a half-conscious sense of in- 
jury and resentment, and rightly so, 
for he has been cheated into attempt- 
ing to solve a puzzle which, as it turns 
out, was for him quite insoluble. In 
an ideal detective story all the clues 
to the true solution ought to be there 
from the first, but so overlaid as to 
pass unnoticed. If any one wishes to 
see how this can be done, let him 
read attentively the first two or three 
chapters of “The Moonstone,” wherein, 
for example, the all-important con- 
versation between Franklyn Blake and 
the doctor is given at length, but in 
such a context as to appear a mere 
incident designed to throw light on a 
phase of Franklyn’s temperament. 
Of course the worst and commonest 
temptation of the writer of detective 
stories is to the spendthrift use of co- 
incidence. Let me take a very bad 
example from one of Mr. Arthur Mor- 
rison’s stories. It is the story of a 
negro who throws a tortoise at a 
French servant and kills it. The 
Frenchman, who is much devoted to 
the tortoise, is bitterly angry and vows 
vengeance. The next day the negro 
is found murdered with an inscription 
pinned on him, “Revanche pour la 
Tortue.”’ It eventually turns out that 
the reference is not to the slaughtered 
tortoise, but to the massacre of La 
Tortue, an island off Haiti in which the 
negro had borne a part. Now this is 
quite intolerabie. If it were a dog or 
a cat we might just pass it, but a tor- 
toise! It is not commcr for men to 
be devoted to tortoises, and the coinci- 
dence of a man being so devoted to a 
tortoise as to swear vengeance for its 
death, and of the man who killed it 
being a man who had incurred the 
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anger of people in an obscure island 
called the Tortoise is too much for any 
reader to swallow with ease. 

I know that it is sometimes urged in 
extenuation of such fictions that very 
remarkable coincidences do occur from 
time to. time in real life. This is true 
enough, but it is nothing to the pur- 
pose. The old proverb that truth is 
stranger than fiction may be put more 
soundly in the form that fiction must 
not be so strange as truth. And this 
is obviously .so, since fiction has to 
create an illusion of reality, while 
truth, being true, can be as improb- 
able as it chooses. 

In all the technical craft of mystery 
making Gaboriau stands first and al- 
most without rival. He excels espe- 
cially in avoiding all the errors of 
which I have spoken. His mysteries 
are really mysteries; his solutions are 
really solutions. He is baffling, but he 
is never unnatural. He leaves nothing 
unexplained. He never stretches the 
long arm of coincidence. Suspicion 
shifts naturally from culprit to cul- 
prit as it would in real life. Some- 
times, as in “La Veuve Lerouge,” a 
single unnoticed circumstance will turn 
the whole story upside down. But the 
circumstance is not in itself unnatural 
or even startling. We feel rather 
foolish not to have thought of it 
ourselves. 

Wilkie Collins was inferior to Gabo- 
riau in the special technique of the de- 
tective story. But he had immense 
compensation in his superiority in the 
larger art of creation. The charac- 
terization of Gaboriau, though by no 
means aS wooden as some of his Eng- 
lish imitators, is comparatively faint 
and pallid. Collins, on the other hand, 
could, when he chose, create great 
comedic figures worthy to rank with 
those of Dickens. There is no Count 
Fosco, no Captain Wragge, no Miss 
Clack in Gaboriau. Nor is Lecoq so 
picturesque a figure as Serjeant Cuff. 
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I know that this kind of interest is 
generally thought to be unnecessary, if 
not absolutely out of place in a de- 
tective story. No mistake could be 
more disastrous; it is responsible for 
more than half of the appalling dul- 
ness of modern mystery novels. Un- 
less you are interested in the charac- 
ters in a story you cannot be inter- 
ested in what happens to them. 
Fosco is arresting before he has done 
or suffered anything, and therefore 
any mystery in which Fosco is in- 
volved makes one hold one’s breath. 
But the ordinary hero of sensational 
fiction is so signally uninteresting in 
himself that one really cannot pretend 
to be excited as to whether he is or is 
not guilty of the death of his equally 
uninteresting uncle. 

Poe had perhaps less ingenuity than 
Gaboriau, and certainly less power of 
creative characterization than Collins. 
Moreover his output was small and his 
fiction like his poetry is all splendid 
fragments,—reminders of what he might 
have done but for the curse of Reuben 
that lay always upon him. But he was 
what neither Gaboriau nor Collins 
could claim to be, a poet and a man of 
abstract thought. Such a conception 
as that of “The Purloined Letter” is 
imaginatively beyond the reach of any 
other writer of the kind. And Dupin 
is more than a great detective, he is 
a great rationalistic philosopher, the 
incarnation of the logical and scientific 
conception of life. 

A criticism of modern detective fic- 
tion would obviously be inadequate 
without some appreciation of the great 
Sherlock Holmes cycle. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle is at least entitled to 
claim the honor of being the only nov- 
elist since Dickens, one of whose cre- 
ations has become a popular proverb. 
It is easy to test this. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling is generally considered a pop- 
ular writer. Mulvaney is probably 
Mr. Kipling’s most popular creation. 
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But let any one say in an assembly 
of twenty average men chosen at ran- 
dsm from the street—“That man is 
quite a Mulvaney.” Perhaps two men 
will understand the reference; perhaps 
one; quite possibly none. But let him 
“That man is quite a Sherlock 
Holmes.” The recognition will be in- 
stantaneous and unanimous. A man 
who had not heard of Holmes would 
be more singular than a man who 
could not sign his own name. _ Sir 
Arthur is the only writer of our time 
who has done¢ this, and he has never 
done it twice. He has done more am- 
bitious work than the Sherlock Holmes 
tales, but none of it has passed into 
the language. 

And they fully deserved their popu- 
larity. They were excellent stories, 
admirably conceived, and in the great 
majority of cases admirably executed. 
But their charm was not wholly or 
even mainly the charm of the pure de- 
tective story. One or two, like “Silver 
Blaize,” for instance, were admirable 
even from the technical point of view, 
but for the most part,—well, you have 
only to compare them with Gaboriau 
to feel the difference. The fact is 
that Sherlock Holmes was too perfect 
a detective for the stories of which he 
is the hero to be perfect detective 
stories. The conception of the ideal 
reasoner, the man in whom _ the 
powers of observation and deduc- 
tion had become so acute that he saw 
instantly the remote causes and the 
remote consequences of every fact, 
was a fine one. Poe had conceived it 
before, but Sir Arthur amplified and 
popularized it, making the drawing 
and coloring broader and leaving out 
the philosophy. The whole figure of 
Holmes is intensely picturesque, his 
violin, his cockaigne, his fits of leth- 
argy and energy, his egotism, his con- 
tempt for passion. And through it all 
ran a sub-current of irony mirrored in 
the admirable fatuity of Watson, 


say 
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which made the flavor more delicate. 
But this idealization of the detective is 
in a way fatal to the art of the de- 
tective story. That the true solution 
may be absolutely hidden from the 
reader it is necessary that it should be 
only slowly and partially revealed to 
the detective. Holmes sees every- 
thing in a moment, and so leads us to 
see too much. That is where Gabo- 
riau’s hero has the advantage of him. 
In one of his conversations with Wat- 
son, Holmes is, I remember, very se- 
vere on Lecog, whom he pronounces 
“a bungler.” Certainly Lecoq had no 
pretence to the faultless insight of his 
critic. He was a clever and energetic 
detective, but no miracle worker. He 
made mistakes, he followed false 
scents, he led the reader astray. And 
so he made the story. In a word Le- 
coq was a bungler because Gaboriau 
was an expert. 

If we want to find the best con- 
temporary mystery stories,—the best, I 
mean, considered simply as mystery 
stories—we shall not go to the famous 
cycle of Sherlock Holmes. Still less 
shall we go to Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
whose experiments in this direction, 
with the one exception of “The Dor- 
rington Deed Box,” are of little value, 
and whose real and quite unquestion- 
able talents lie in a different direction, 
or to Mr. Fergus Hume, who wrote one 
good detective story, followed by a 
number of negligible ones. We shall, 
I think, turn to the work -of two 
women, Mrs. A. K. Green and Miss 
Florence Warden. 

It may seem curious that women 
should be successful in a branch of 
fiction which many would be disposed 
to pronounce a masculine specialty. 
Perhaps Mrs. Green has herself sup- 
plied the explanation. In one of her 
best stories, ‘“That Affair Next Door,” 
she introduces us to a very common- 
place old maid, like most old maids 
curious, secretive, keenly observant of 
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her neighbors’ affairs, and fond of 
speculating about other people’s busi- 
ness. Circumstances throw her into 
the very centre of a mysterious crime, 
and suddenly reveal in her all the 
qualities of a great detective. All 
the characteristics which made her a 
nuisance to her neighbors make her an 
invaluable ally to the police. The con- 
ception is a daring, and, I think, a 
true one. I fancy that the two facul- 
ties which the great Sherlock declared 
to be the prime necessities of a detec- 
tive, observation and deduction, are 
feminine rather than masculine facul- 
ties. It will hardly be disputed that 
it is so in regard to the former; while, 
as to the latter, what man ever dis- 
covered as much about the inhabitants 
of the house opposite as any woman 
will deduce from the shape of their 
window blinds? Most women quite 
habitually indulge in the sort of rati- 
ocination that Holmes practised over 
the old hat. Be that as it may, Mrs. 
A. K. Green herself has certainly as 
much right as any contemporary 
writer to claim the mantle of Gaboriau 
for stories the excellent technique of 
which should put some popular writ- 
ers on this side of the Atlantic to 
shame. 

Miss Florence Warden is in many 
Ways even more worthy of note, and 
would, I fancy, have her merits more 
generally acknowledged, if criticism 
did justice to the mystery story. Also, 
I think, she would do better work. 
Almost all her defects arise from a 
lack of artistic seriousness, due, it may 
be, te. the knowledge that the sort of 
story she is writing will never have 
either its merits properly acknowl- 
edged or its faults properly criticized. 
She writes, I should say, too much. 
But, when all has been said, it re- 
mains true that her work has qualities 
strikingly absent from that of her ri- 
vals. For one thing she has grasped 
the fact to which I referred in speak- 
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ing of Wilkie Collins, the fact that 
good character draughtsmanship is a 
necessary element in good sensational- 
ism. She interests you in her cre- 
ations before she attempts to interest 
you in their adventures and perplexi- 
ties. There are in her stories several 
figures that one remembers when the 
plot is forgotten. Moreover, she has 
a real sense of romance, a rare and 
a most essential gift. For romance is 
no easy thing to achieve, and has noth- 
ing whatever to do with sensational in- 
cident. You may have a romance with- 
out any incident at all as in E. Nes- 
bit’s novel, ‘““The Red, House.” Or you 
may have battle, murder and sudden 
death every ten lines without a spark 
of romance, as in the novels of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman. Miss Warden has 
got the real thing. ‘The first chapter 
of “The Mystery of Dudley Horne,” 
the first two or three chapters of “No. 
3 The Square” strike the note that 
gives the thrill. They are genuinely 
romantic. 

It is a pity that Stevenson’s “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” has been spoilt 
as a mystery story by passing into a 
proverb. I, like most persons, I sup- 
pose, of my generation, knew the ex- 
planation before I read the story. To 
those who have had the good fortune 
not to know it, it must be, I should 
imagine, an extraordinarily exciting 
mystery, as well as an admirable para- 
ble and a quite unrivalled piece of 
writing. That Stevenson could have 
written a very fine detective story, if 
he had chosen, no one who has read 
the tense and fascinating chapter in 
“The Wrecker,” where Nares, and the 
hero overhaul the derelict wreck, will 
be disposed to doubt. 

The mention of “Dr. Jekyll” recalls 
the possibility of the philosophic detec- 
tive story. The idea that you cannot 
put good philosophy into certain art- 
forms is as absurd and mischievous as 
the idea that you cannot put good 
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workmanship into them. Mr. Shaw, 
for example, has put his philosophy 
into the form of ordinary melodrama in 
“The Devil’s Disciple.” Ibsen has put 
his into the form of pantomimic ex- 
travaganza in “Peer Gynt.” There is 
no earthly reason why a man with a 
specific talent for the work should not 
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put ideas as profound into the form 
of the detective story. For after all 
the essence of the detective story is 
the presence of visible phenomena 
with a hidden explanation. And that, 
when one comes to think of it, is the 
essence of all the philosophies. 
Cecil Chesterton, 
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A small child who did not yield to 
the charm of John Howard Jewett’s 
“Baby Finger Play and Stories” would 
be a phenomenon. Across these merry 
little pages pass piggies, kitties, pup- 
pies, bunnies and chickies, all in 
bunches of five, whose separate vicis- 
situdes may be conveniently told off 
upon the fingers so that the small au- 
ditor, while apparently absorbed in the 
delightful nonsense of verses and pic- 
tures will unconsciously become fa- 
miliar with the beginnings of counting. 
This little thing is perfect of its kind. 
kL. P. Dutton & Co. 


‘“Traveller’s Joy” compiled vy W. G. 
Waters, and published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. is an anthology, but of no ordi- 
nary sort. ‘The selections are made 
from a wide range of authors, in prose 
and verse,—some from writers of to- 
day, but more from older writers and 
those whose books are outside of the 
beaten paths. They are chosen with 
rare taste and are grouped under the 
four seasons which, however, symbo- 
lize the four stages of life, Youth, Man- 
hood, Maturity and Decline. The ty- 
pography and binding are alluring, and 
the little book is a delight to the eye, 
as its contents are a refreshment to 
the mind and heart. 


“Ann Boyd,” the heroine of Will N. 
Harben’s latest Georgia story, is a 


woman separated from her husband 
and outlawed by her neighbors on ac- 
count of an early indiscretion, bitterly 
repented, but kept in the memory of 
the community by the malignity of a 
rival. The dominant passion of her 
strong nature is revenge, and its grad- 
ual transformation furnishes the out- 
line of a plot whose chief interest 
centers in the fate of a beautiful young 
girl, her enemy’s daughter. Mr. Har- 
ben’s local color is good, his plots are 
well-constructed, and his purpose is 
always excellent, but he fails in his 
dialogue, which is seldom natural and 
often absurdly out of character. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Books for young veople faii from the 
press of the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company as uaturally and almost as 
numerously as autumn leaves. Among 
their latest publications are “Ester 
Reid’s Namesake,” by “‘Pansy.” a story 
of life at a girl's college, the title 
of which recalls an old-time favorite; 
“Two Little Friends in Norway,” by 
“Margaret Sidney,” a story of two 
seven-years old girls, one of them an 
American and the other a Norwegian; 
“Trail and Trading Post,” a boy’s story 
in Edward Stratemeyer’s Colonial 
Series; “Polly of the Pines,” a revolu- 
tionary story of the struggle for the 
Carolinas, by Adele E. Thompson; and 
a revised edition of Marietta Ambrosi’s 
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“When I was a Girl in Italy,” which 
was published a dozen or more years 
ago under a different title bat now ap- 
pears appropriately in the “Children of 
Other Lands Series.” 


Lovers of dainty books will have a 
ready welcome for the editions of 
Washington Irving’s “The Keeping of 
Christmas at Bracebridge Hall” and 
of Anne Manning’s “The Household of 
Sir Thomas More” which E. P. Dutton 
& Co. publish in the same series of 
English Idyls in which Miss Mitford’s 
“Our Village’ appeared a year or two 
ago. Fach of these volumes has 
twenty or more delicate and charming 
pictures in color by C. E. Brock. These 
are spirited character studies, — illus- 
trations of the sort that really illus- 
trate. As to the charm of the text, 
nothing needs to be said of Bracebridge 
Hall; but readers who may chance to 
be unfamiliar with Miss Manning's tale 
of “The Household of Sir Thomas 
More” will find it an exquisite and 
touching story which follows closely the 
incidents of More’s life and is the more 
real in the impression which it makes, 
by reason of the quaintness of its lan- 
guage and its antique spelling. 

One volume editions of Shakespeare’s 
works there have been before the Cam- 
bridge Edition, which Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. have just published; but they 
were of appalling size and weight. 
By the use of thin, opaque paper, the 
complete works have now been brought 
within a volume which is not too large 
to be conveniently held, and which 
opens enticingly anywhere with that 
ease which is a test of good binding. 
The editor, Professor W. A. Neilson of 
Harvard, has based his text ypon both 
the quarto and folio editions, and has 
followed the chronological order in the 
arrangement of the poems and plays, 
and the historical order in the printing 
of the histories. The numbering fol- 
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lows the accepted order; and the edi- 
torial features include a biographical 
sketch, a glossary, an appendix of tex- 
tual notes and a separate introduction 
to each play and poem. The edition is 
one which has not been equalled for at- 
tractiveness in any  single-volume 
edition, and is little likely to be 
superseded. 


Gustav Frenssen belongs to that 
school of writers which plumes itself 
upon absolute faithfulness to truth, ir- 
respective of beauty or ugliness, and 
in consequence produces books which, 
howsoever artistic, are often painful. 
“Holyland,” the second of his novels to 
be translated into English, has little 
pleasure to offer a reader except the 
gratification of his artistic sense. It 
describes the life of a group of persons 
living in an isolated seashore town and 
brooding over their conviction that its 
name of Hilligenlei, or Holy Land, will 
soon be realized and that the Kingdom 
of God will come in that very place. 
Meanwhile their behavior is little re- 
moved from that of the beasts which 
perish, and the few who think halt be- 
tween madness and despair as they 
contemplate their surroundings. The 
only agreeable parts of the book are 
those describing the ways and words 
of children, and they are delightful, but 
the gambols and jests of childhood 
early give place to perplexity, sorrow 
and sordid cares, and they become part 
of the general misery. Dana Estes & 
Co. 


As a study in heredity, Robert Hich- 
ens’s latest novel, “The Call of the 
Blood,” will meet scepticism or credul- 
ity according to the predisposition of 
the reader. Whether the strain inher- 
ited from a Sicilian grandmother, 
joined with the allurements of the Si- 
cilian sky and air, would irresistibly 
impel an English gentleman, in his 
honeymoon, to disloyalty to his bride 
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is a question for fact, not fiction, and 
Mr. Hichens, so far from isolating his 
problem for scientific solution, has 
complicated it by introducing a Pa- 
risian litterateury whose warm, though 
blameless, friendship for the wife is 
decidedly a disturbing factor. But as 
a study of temperament —the light, 
buoyant, pleasure-loving, irresponsible 
temperament, unequal to the test of 
too sudden freedom from the restraints 
of conventionality—the book must be 
counted an extraordinary success. The 
Southern atmosphere, reproduced with 
that subtle grace and charm which we 
associate with the best French writers, 
softens mercifully the too poignant 


power of the human interest. Harper 
& Brothers. 

The  section-titles of Harvey J. 
O’ Higgins’s new novel, “Don-a- 


Dreams,’—The Make-Believer, The 
Day-Dreamer, The Idealist and The 
Visionary—outline the stages by which 
his hero passes from a lonely and mis- 
understood childhood and a _ college 
course whose routine fails to meet the 
needs of his individuality, through the 
struggles by which, without influence, 
training or capital, he succeeds inaffect- 
ing his adjustment between the prac- 
tical and the ideal. The opening 
scenes, laid in a Canadian town, will 
take high rank among studies of child 
nature, while for realistic descriptions 
of New York Life—its cheap lodging- 
houses, its fake shows, and the motley 
crowd behind its footlights—the last 
half of the book will not easily be sur- 
passed. It was no doubt part of the 
novelist’s purpose to make his heroine 
shallow, but the sympathetic reader 


will regret her unworthiness and the 
criti¢al will resent the tour de force by 
which two so unequal are assured hap- 
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piness together. But this is almost the 
only flaw in a story of really remark- 
able merit. The Century Co. 


“My real interest was in man,” says 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway writing of his 
adventures in New Zealand, in one of 
the most characteristic chapters in his 
“My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of 
the East.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
He might very well employ the same 
phrase in recording all the curious ad- 
ventures and interviews in his many 
books. Whether the person whom he 
meets be ignorant or learned, saint or 
charlatan, he always finds him inter- 
esting and makes him interesting to 
his reader by that enthusiasm which 
has always been his strongest charac- 
teristic. Indeed, in reading both his 
“Autobiography” and this book, one is 
forced to see that he never abandons 
his enthusiasm. He is continually 
drawn away from description and dis- 
cussion by thoughts, phrases or mere 
words suggesting past vivid experience. 
Such an author, although difficult to 
read if one be searching for consistent 
theory or accurate knowledge, asks only 
for submission to his guidance to be- 
come the most charming of mentors. 
In the present volume one finds remi- 
niscence of the old South and study of 
the new and of the new North and 
West; memories of the United King- 
dom and of the Empire for an even 
longer time; comedies of theosophy 
and false “mediumship”; curious hor- 
rors of present day heathenism; va- 
garies of belief among unhappy Chris- 
tians; and glimpses of great soldiers 
and statesmen in bewildering pageant. 
The volume is illustrated by a few 
Indian views and a collection of in- 
teresting portraits, including a photo- 
gravure of the author. 











